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HE question of Europe’s war debts will not 

down. The chorus of those advocating can- 

cellation by the United States of such a 
portion of England’s, France’s, Belgium’s, and 
Italy’s debt to it as has not already been canceled 
is constantly swelling. The 
phrase, “capacity to pay,” so 
properly made the basis of the 
existing settlements, is being 
replaced with such phrases as, 
“capacity to receive,” “re- 
trieving good will,” and “wis- 
dom in generosity,” indicating 
A that the argument for further 

cancellation is being bolstered 

by a combination of business 
and idealistic arguments. Former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker is only one of those who in recent 
days have pleaded the case most eloquently, but 
because of his public standing, his voice has carried 
farther than that of any other; also, being an Ameri- 
can, he has made a deeper impression than have 
Clemenceau, Philip Snowden, and other foreign 
advocates of revision. But his plea is the same which 
the others have voiced: cancel the debts which 





burden Europe to the breaking point and fan the 
flame of her resentment toward the United States. 

Let us analyze, for a moment, the things that the 
United States is offered by all these special pleaders. 
First comes the very practical matter of export 
trade. We are told that not only will our export 
trade suffer, but even our domestic market will 
become glutted with foreign products if the debts 
have to be met even in part. This is at best a doubt- 
ful argument. It was advanced five years ago and 
has not yet proved true. It is, of course, economically 
sound, but, like many economic generalities, it 
ignores other factors, such as increased consuming 
power, the regular doubling of foreign trade gen- 
eration by generation, the opening up of new mar- 
kets, the triangular movement of trade with the 
tropics, and other vital considerations. It is based 
on a theory which may or may not work out. Why 
not wait and see if unmistakable trends are bearing 
it out before advancing it as a hard and fast business 
argument? There will still be plenty of time for 
cancellation, and Congress will be much more 
likely to act if confronted by a condition, not a 
theory which must be carefully tested before it is 
proved to be sound. 
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The idealistic arguments have a much deeper 
appeal. Everyone wishes to appear generous and 
self-sacrificing, particularly when the gesture costs 
comparatively little. But to what purpose? We are 
told that by cancellation we can retrieve the good 
will of Europe and return to the high plane of moral 
ascendency which we held in 1917. Can we? Sixty- 
five thousand dead, a war debt of $26,000,000,000, 
and hundreds of millions unselfishly spent in relief 
work have hardly earned us a lasting crop of love. 
For how long a period can we buy a new harvest of 
good will with what is left of the debts? Not long, 
we fear. Not long, unless we do something more than 
cancel an obligation which Europe feels should long 
ago have been wiped from the books. 


The United States wants the good will of the . 


world and wants it passionately. Even more, how- 
ever, it wants peace and the justice that makes for 
peace. Under one Administration it made a splendid 
effort to buy peace through the League of Nations. 
But it failed because the League was entwined with 
a great Peace Treaty which settled many things, 
but only a few of them rightly. Some of the clauses 
of that Treaty have been revised. Many more 
require revision; not so much the territorial as the 
economic clauses. They are not difficult to enumer- 
ate. Our State Department could well list the re- 
visions it would like to see made, not in the limited 
interest of Germany alone, but in the greater interest 
of European peace. In addition, the State Depart- 
ment could well draft a scheme for land disarma- 
ment in Europe or for the freedom of the seas which 
could achieve practical results. In doing these 
things it would be formulating a definite policy — 
something which it has sadly lacked. It might even 
be repeating Wilson’s fourteen points which, while 
faulty, perhaps, in detail, were at least an effort to 
tell the world that American idealism was something 
more than an empty phrase. Then the State De- 
partment might say to our debtors, “‘Here are the 
things that we, as disinterested onlookers, feel 
would help to restore you to prosperity more than 
any financial settlements. But as your obligations 
to us loom as such great barriers to recovery in 
your own minds, we will show our good faith by 
setting them off against our program. We will go 
farther. If you accept our program, we will give up 
the isolation into which your policies have driven 
us and will come to your council tables. We fought 
a war to end wars if possible. Show that you are 
helping us to realize that ideal, and we will gladly 
pay the price. It is all we have ever asked, and all 
that we are asking now.” 

This would be a constructive move. Cancellation, 
for the doubtful bettering of our trade or the even 
more doubtful purchase of good will, seems to us 
both futile and foolish. But cancellation for the 
definite furtherance of a concrete policy would be 
statesmanship. 


Up, Nordics, and at It! 
HEN we read that a rosy-cheeked, one 


hundred per cent American girl had swum 
the English Channel, we rejoiced exceedingly. We 
did not throw any confetti or ticker tape or even 
scraps of newspaper out of the 
office window, although that 
is the conventional American 
technique for registering joy 
and national pride. In the first 
place, our supply of both con- 
fetti and ticker tape had been 
allowed to run down almost to 
the point of absolute depletion; 
and in the second place, we 
didn’t happen to think of the 
alternative demonstration of torn newspapers which 
might have created just as much mess. 

A little later, when we read of the splendid feat 
of Mrs. Corson, a rosy-cheeked, one hundred per 
cent American matron, who also swam the English, 
or Star-Spangled, Channel, it took the combined 
efforts of the entire office staff to keep us from 
throwing the typewriter out of the window on the 
head of our landlord, who happened to be standing 
just in the right place. We did contrive to do honor 
to the swimming ladies by jettisoning a copy of 
“The Best Sermons of 1924” into the cheering 
street, together with a complete file of the clip 
sheet of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
We were so happy! There was Gertrude Ederle, — 
or “Trudie,” as we call her,—a fine American girl 
whose parents live on Amsterdam Avenue and 
whose grandparents live in Stuttgart; and there was 
Mrs., or, preferably, “Mother” Corson — so-called 
because she has two children — who was born a 
Dane, but is now a fine American mother — and 
both of them had swum the Channel. It was enough 
to make any American’s heart thrill with pride. 
Along with other expert long-distance swimmers, 
we were in some doubt as to whether Trudie’s 
achievement in swimming the Channel in fourteen 
hours and thirty-one minutes with the help of a few 
tugboats was more remarkable than that of Mother 
Corson, who swam across in fifteen hours and 
thirty-two minutes with only a few launches and 
rowboats to accompany her. But, apparently, there 
was glory enough for all. 

And now comes Herr Ernst Vierkoetter, a Boche, 
who crosses the Channel, probably with the help 
of a submarine or two, in the amazing time of twelve 
hours and forty-three minutes! A typically un- 
chivalrous Hun, he has so disgusted us with Channel 
swimming that we have definitely given up our 
intention of making the attempt this autumn and 
have canceled our reservation for quarters at Cape 
Grey Nose and have advertised our barrel of grease 
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for sale. Besides, he has spoiled a good editorial. 
We were going to tell the world that Trudie’s and 
Mother’s exploits were due to the fact that the new 
woman had been brought up to wear comfortable 
clothes and lead a healthy life. No lady with a 
bustle and crinoline — we were going to point out 
—could hope to swim the English Channel even 
with a fair or stern wind. We also had a little joke 
about flappers and flippers all nicely groomed for 
the September 18 issue of THE INDEPENDENT. But 
Herr Ernst Vierkoetter has spoiled all that, and 
nothing remains now except to note that all three 
swimmers were Nordics. There may be some con- 
solation in that for blonde, blue-eyed, square- 
headed, one hundred per cent Americans, but little 
for the rest of us. We are seriously considering 
taking up chess. 


Slaves of Things 


N an excellent article in a recent number of 
Harper’s, Mr. Stuart Chase discusses, among 
other things, the higher salesmanship which has 
applied psychology to the problem of making you 


buy something you don’t need and don’t want. © 


The trade name for this process is “ Breaking Down 
Sales Resistance.” Supersalesmen, tingling with 
Freud, Jung, James, and Santayana, converge on 
wretched men and women who hate the very 
thought of buying a bond or installing lightning rods 
on their houses or turning in their old cars for new 
sport-model roadsters, and by sheer psychological 
pressure, break down their wills — or sales resistance 
—and make them sign on the dotted line. 

Says Mr. Chase, parenthetically, “Some psychol- 
ogist should write, as he starves, a monograph en- 
titled: How to Build up Sales Resistance. No one 
will read it now, but in a hundred years he will have 
a statue in the market place.” 

This is a precious thought and the suggestion 
of a great service to mankind. When one considers 
how much of the world’s business consists of pro- 
ducing foolish, worthless, shoddy things and then 
inveigling the public into believing it wants them 
and persuading it to buy them — one is staggered 
by the colossal waste motion of the human race. 
Advertising will sell almost anything, the super- 
sales-psychologists assure us, and apparently they 
are right. How splendid a thing it would be if the 
public could develop a genuine, rugged sales resist- 
ance! Thousands of factories manufacturing nose 
powders, encyclopedias of American aristocracy, 
or comical jokes — press the bulb and a stream of 
water hits the inquisitive person in the eye — 
would go out of business and.their operatives, execu- 
tives, sales managers, advertising experts, psychol- 
ogists, boards of directors, presidents, secretaries, 
and local agents would have to go back to the land 
— in one form or another. 


We could get along very well and very happily 
with about a third of the things which now sur- 
round us and clutter up our lives. We have become 
slaves, not only to the machine, but to a host of 
artificial demands: desires which we are told with 
constant iteration we must satisfy if we would be 
happy. At last we believe it; we must use a certain 
toothbrush, eat a particular bran, ride in a specified 
car, marry a standardized complexion. Our sales 
resistance has been broken down. We are bond 
slaves of the demon, Advertising. 

Mr. William Everett Cram in the Commonweal 
also attacks our subservience to the machine and 
its satellites, particularly with reference to the 
mythical power of machinery on the farm. We have 
substituted, he argues, a costly, inefficient series of 
machines for old-fashioned hand labor, and the 
results are nothing to boast about. After giving 
a number of examples concerning the relative cost 
and productivity of machines versus hands in lum- 
bering, haying, and general farming, he concludes: 


On the whole, I am inclined to think that if all the 
men now engaged in the production of modern farm- 
machinery — beginning with those at work in coal 
and iron mines and foundries, through the whole 
list of managers, factory-hands, salesmen, advertis- 
ing artists, freight-haulers, and truck-drivers — 
were to leave their present occupations and go back 
to the land, working with only such tools as were 
in use a hundred years ago, the crops each season 
and their market prices would not differ so very 
widely from those of the present. I do not know of 
any crop that now gives greater yield to the acre, 
for a given amount of work, than it formerly did. 

Most crops can be raised more cheaply where 
large areas can be roughly ploughed and harvested 
by one man, though the yield per acre is, of course, 
much less than with intensive cultivation; and yet, 
as the population increases and land-values rise, in- 
tensive cultivation becomes more and more a neces- 
sity, and hand labor must, in part at least, replace 
machinery. 


The language is not altogether clear, but his 
point is well enough taken. Perhaps the answer to 
his argument and to that of Mr. Chase is that the 
machine may not be beneficent in the quantity or 
quality of its production, but in the ease with which 
that production is brought about. Certainly, it is 
easier to sit on a mowing machine than to swing a 
scythe through the hot July days. Surely, no. one 
would cradle grain when a machine will do it all for 
you with a minimum of human effort. It is all very 
well to exalt in retrospect the virtues of hand labor; 
it is a very different thing to be condemned to such 
labor. During the prime of a strong man’s life there 
is joy and pride in hewing down trees, mowing hay 
or grain, swinging the grub hoe or the adz. But 
the end is rheumatism, impotency, and the poor- 
house. The hand-laboring peasant is so brutalized 
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by toil that his state is little better than that of 
the beasts that perish. A cripple with half a leg, 
a cork arm, and a war medal can manipulate a 
great agricultural machine until the canonical age 
of retirement; but the man whose machine is his 
muscles is outworn and fit only for the scrap heap 
when his muscles are gone. 

We would plead the case of the machine, which 
usefully supplants the fragile complex of human 
bone, sinew, and brain. It is the useless machine 
against which we raise a querulous complaint. 
We are masters of the one; it saves our labor. We 
are servants of the other; it creates new and un- 
necessary necessities which we are foolish enough 
to find indispensable. 


Selling Religion 

EVER have advertising men had a cause or 
a commodity to sell which had a wider 
appeal than religion,” writes the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Stelzle, president of the Church Advertising De- 
partment of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. “To proclaim religion,” he continues, “is 
an advertising man’s job. The preachers have done 
marvelously well [sic]... . But advertising men 
may fit into this great task in a peculiar way. To 
effectively promote religion can be made one of the 
greatest functions of an advertising club.” Here is 
the opening blast of the new order of evangelism. 
Advertising men are to proclaim religion to the world 
in a sales campaign lasting from Christmas to 
Easter next year. Dates for the issuance of divi- 
dends of Christian merit have not been announced. 

In the Rev. Billy Sunday, one brand of religion 
has long had a successful salesman. Certain other 
divines have adopted his high-pressure methods 
with results satisfactory, at least to them. But 
in general the idea of “selling” religion by means 
of the technique of advertising has never been 
widely adopted, and we hope that it will not be. 
It is altogether desirable, of course, to bring re- 
ligion to the attention of the greatest possible 
number of people, and a perfectly adequate organ- 
ization exists for that purpose in the churches, 
clergy, and missionaries of the land. We doubt the 
efficacy of billboards, sky-writing, and electric 
signs directed by advertising clubs to bring men 
and women to the feet of God. Converts to pub- 
licity methods do not as a rule persevere in that 
inward and spiritual grace which comes from 
a genuine conversion and change of heart. 


“ce 


Great Thoughts by Great Men 


PIRITED conversation between immortals as 
reported by a New York paper: 


Harry Greb visited Dempsey in the latter’s dress- 
ing room before the champion donned his train togs. 


“You're looking great,” was Greb’s greeting. 

“You’re looking great yourself, Harry; how do 
you feel?” replied the champion. 

“T feel great,” said Greb. 


High Wages and Idle Hands 


LTHOUGH the National Industrial Conference 
Board has discovered that labor in this coun- 
try is more efficient now than ever before, and that 
the present high wages are more than carrying 
themselves in increased production, a writer in 
Commerce and Finance blames the present wage 
scale for much of the existing depression in the 
building situation. July’s building statistics in 468 
cities and towns were eleven per cent below those 
of June, and also lower than the figures for July, 
1925. In some cities the decrease was startling. 
Giving due importance to the 
advance in land values and 
materials as a deterrent factor, 
the item which chiefly dis- 
courages the prospective builder 
is probably the labor cost of 
construction — a cost which is 
not yet reflected in the renting 
or earning power of many build- 
ings. Mr. Christian A. Nor- 
man, chairman of the board 
of governors of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, has stated that while the cost of 
living has advanced only seventy-eight per cent 
between 1914 and 1926, the wages in the build- 
ing trades have advanced from one hundred per 
cent to over three hundred per cent. Electrical 
workers’ helpers who earned $2.20 a day in 1914 
now receive $9; stone masons are now paid $16 
as against $4.80; bricklayers, $16 as against $6; 
bricklayers’ helpers, $10 as against $3; composition 
roofers, $12 as against $3.50. 

These high wages are happily unaccompanied 
by any spirit of “ca’ canny.” The union laborer is 
not loafing on his job. But the success of union leaders 
in their efforts to secure high wages for their fol- 
lowers has resulted in crippling the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. The capitalist is loath to build an 
office building or a factory if he must pay brick- 
layers $16 a day and others accordingly. As a 
result, the trade is in the doldrums — from which 
it will not emerge until either rents catch up with 
costs or labor recedes from its more extravagant 
demands. Rents are high enough in all conscience. 
Every man, woman, and child in an American city 
is helping to pay — in the form of rent or interest 
—his $16 a day to the bricklayer. Perhaps the 
trade unionist should ask himself, not, “How much 
can I squeeze out of the employer?” but rather, 
“How much is my day’s work really worth?” Then 
there would be more building in the land. 
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A State Church in America 
M R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, editor 


of the Christian Register, foresees a very 

grave danger to religious liberty in the 
political activities of the grouped Fundamentalists 
of America. “A State religion is one which is recog- 
nized and preferred to all others,” he says. “Such 
a religion has been established by law in Tennessee. 
... A dogma has become a statute. ... The 
Legislature is both spiritual authority and political 
legislator. And thus democracy as we understand 
and cherish it has disappeared in the State of Ten- 
nessee.” In many other States as well, the Funda- 
mentalists of various denominations have united 
to propose and pass legislation calculated to make 
their religious theories the law of the land. The 
effort has succeeded here and there in the South 
and Southwest, where Fundamentalists abound, and 
has expressed itself in legislation so fantastically 
apart and away from the whole theory of American 
institutions as to seem a mere temporary freakish- 
ness destined to die of its own folly. Now, however, 
the movement is well under way to codrdinate these 
aberrations into a national policy, to'strive for a 
Constitutional amendment which shall establish the 
Fundamentalist conception of the Bible and re- 
ligion in the organic law of the nation. 

The National Reform Association in its organ, 
the Christian Statesman,—a paper which is neither 
Christian nor statesmanlike, — announces its prin- 
ciples and program as follows: 


A Christian nation should be built upon the 
foundation of Christian political science and should 
conform to these principles. 

These principles are the Biblical teachings that 

1. God is the source of all authority. 

2. Jesus Christ is God’s ordained Ruler of all 
nations. 

3. Political sovereignty is a delegated authority 
lodged in the people and rightfully held subject to 
Christ. 

4. The State is under obligation to acknowledge 
its suzerainty, erect its government and conform in 
its Constitution, laws and administrative practices 
to the ethical teachings of the Bible. 


Its Present Aims 


To secure such an Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution as shall make suitable acknowledg- 
ment of the true relationship of the nation to Jesus 
Christ. To this end, we suggest the following Amend- 
ment to the Preamble to the Federal Constitution: 
_ “We, the people of the United States (believing 
in Almighty God as the Supreme Source of all 
authority, and in Jesus Christ His Son whom He 
has ordained to be the Ruler of all nations), in order 
to form a more perfect union, etc., do ordain and 
establish this Constitution.” 

To bring the moral laws of the nation into con- 


formity*to the ethical teachings of the Bible. Under 
this it is working for: Laws that will require Bible 
reading and Christian moral instruction in all 
State schools. 

The Association opposes every organized force 
which seeks to pervert Christian Civil Government to 
its own selfish ends. Mormonism, Romanism, Hebra- 
ism, secularism and atheism are all in this class. 
With their religious belief we do not deal, but with their 
attempts to reduce American Government to their views 
we are concerned to oppose them at every point. (Our 
italics). 


All this is so plausible and apparently so harm- 
less that it will make converts wherever the thought- 
less and the devout foregather. Only upon a certain 
elementary analysis is it clear that this proposal 
destroys American democracy and religious liberty 
at one blow. Notice the last paragraph which we 
have italicized. Romanism, Hebraism, and secular- 
ism are classed together as organized forces seeking 
to prevent Christian civil government. This, of 
course, is an imaginative back-somersault of al- 
most incredible agility. The Fundamentalist Na- 
tional Reform Association seeks to do exactly 
what it accuses the Catholic Church of seeking to 
do, but it arrogates to itself all of Christianity, 
and links Catholics, Jews, and atheists together as 
anti-Christian forces. 

It is grim work to plod through the dreary wastes 
of the Fundamentalist mind as expressed in the 
Christian Statesman. Violence, narrowness, and the 
supreme arrogance of the ignorant parade up and 
down, back and forth, on every page. In the name of 
Christianity these wreckers would abolish the hard- 
won privileges of free government and religious 
liberty, would create a government in which their 
religious beliefs and theirs alone would govern, 
would re-create an atmosphere favorable to re- 
ligious wars. One thing is abundantly clear: what- 
ever virtures may obtain in their religious zeal, 
they must not be allowed to attack our political 
institutions. 

The-whole proposal is so fantastic that many will 
not think it worth discussing or opposing. Yet the 
number of Fundamentalists is great and their 


‘political power correspondingly effective. Their 


propaganda is plausible and subtle. They are 
enemies of their country and of true religion, but 
they don’t know it. They think they are Christian 
soldiers and they march and fight with fervid 
zeal. Educators, clergymen, and editors must 
not ignore their program. The cloud may seem 
no bigger than a man’s hand. Twenty-odd years 
ago prohibition seemed little more likely to succeed 
as a national issue. Shall we, twenty years from 
now, be living in a Fundamentalist republic, with 
a State Church — by Constitutional amendment — 
and a large force of secret service inquisitors per- 
secuting Catholics and Jews? 
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(Acme) 
TELLING IT TO THE MARINES 


Mr. Coolidge pays a visit to the detachment 


guarding the summer White House 


(P.& A.) 


THE GUARD AT THE GATE 


No uninvited guests trouble occupants of White Pine Camp. The Marines see to it 
that unduly curious visitors stay without the bars 


THE Most IMPORTANT VACATION 
DRAWS TO A CLOSE 


| peer many days are gone, 
windows of the “Log Cabin 
with the Ritz Interior” will be 
boarded up, and the nation’s most 
important vacationer will have re- 
turned to take up winter activities 
in Washington. All things con- 
sidered, Mr. Coolidge has had a 
guiet summer in the seclusion of the 
comfortable estate in the Adiron- 
dacks which I. R. Kirkwood, pub- 
lisher of the Kansas City Star placed 
at. his disposal, and probably as 
much of a relief from official duties 
as a President could hope to have. 

Of course there have been visitors 
at White Pine Camp. Gov. Al Smith 
called shortly after the Presidential 
party had been installed to extend 
an official welcome from New York 





(P.& A.) 


OFFICE Hours 


Mr. Coolidge concludes an interview at the executive offices 
with Frank W. Stearns and Senator Cameron of Arizona 








(Wide World) 
BEHOLD THE CooLipDGE SMILE! 


A rare and radiant study. in Presidential 
expression 


* 


(Wide World) 





State, and since that time, few weeks 
have passed without the appear- 
ance of important guests in the 
cabins near the summer White 
House. Senators Wadsworth of New 
York, Cameron of Arizona, Capper 
of Kansas, and Representative Mar- 
tin B. Madden of I)linois have been 
some of the Congressional visitors. 
Secretary of State Kellogg stopped 
off for a few days to explain the 
latest developments in the Mexican 
situation and reconcile his Platts- 
burg speech on disarmament with 
the President’s views. Both Secre- 
tary Hoover and Edse) Ford made 
commercial aviation the subject of 
their calls. Mr. Coolidge’s only de- 
parture from the Adirondacks was 
a trip to his old home in Vermont. 








FAR FROM THE HEAT OF WASHINGTON 


President and Mrs. Coolidge off for a morning stroll with the 
two White House collies, Rob Roy and Prudence Prim 
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(Wide World) 
SECRETARY OF STATE FRANK B. KELLOGG 
He brought Mexico’s religious war into the 


Adirondacks for discussion, and talked over 
disarmament problems with the President 


(Acme) 
Gov. Ac Sucra 
New York "Ss popular chief 
executive shows his pleas- 


ure over the official fish 
caught by Mr. Coolidge 
and presented to him 


(Wide Wor 
SUNDAY AT SARANAC LAKE 


Each Sunday, the Coolidges have journeyed the 


twelve miles to Saranac, there to attend service 


at the First Presbyterian Church 


(Wide World) 
Owen D. Younc (Wide World) 
Chairman of the board of the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HERBERT HOOVER 
General Electric Company, He gained executive sanction for two links in 
who talked with the President a chain of national commercial airways during 
on water power development his visit at White Pine Camp . 


( Wide World) 


Evsec Faro 
Son of the flivver mag- 
nate, who called to 
enlist the President's 
interest in commercial 
aviation projects 


P. GS.) 

HERBERT M. Lorp 
Head of the Bureau of 
the Budget whotold Mr, 
Coolidge of a possible 
tax reduction for 1928 
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Free Air for Art 


By H. I. Brock 


is the most serious 

of all pursuits. Or it 
may be— as some very 
serious persons are dis- 
posed to think — because 
it is really only play, 
anyhow. But art is a 


Ti may be because it 


Carrying with him a liberal supply of salt 
and the spice of gusty cynicism, Mr. Brock, 
in retrospective mood, has delved among the 
“colonies” which attract artists from late May 
to early October, and set down his impressions 
with the pungent pen of the journalist and 

the fine air of a philosopher 


of American artists’ col- 
onies began — which was 
in that last decade of 
the past century which a 
recent irreverent writer 
has called “‘mauve.” At 
that time, these old sea- 
side places, having fallen 
into sad commercial de- 





profession which takes its 
holiday prosecuting more 
art. Depending upon the point of view, you may 
say that artists never take a holiday, or that they 
are on a holiday always. In either case, art is the life 
of the artist. That is to say, his occupation with his 
crayons and his brushes and his colors and the other 
implements of his craft is entangled with the every- 
hour routine of his personal existence as the bread- 
winning occupations of the ordinary business, 
professional, or mechanical member of the modern 
community are not. Two results follow. One is that 
artists, even in town, are more socially gregarious 


than other trade groups. Since each one’s life is 


mixed up with art all the time, they seek each 
other’s society — or are forced into each other’s 
society — in order that the indispensable mixture of 
art with life may not be lost in the merely social 
contact. The other result is that at seasons of the 
year when ordinary folk abandon their routine 
occupations in the city and escape to something 
entirely different, artists assemble in “ artists’ 
colonies” in the woods, under the village elms, on 
the seashore, or even — not too far out —in the 
desert. They assemble in these places pretty much 
in the same groups that agglutinate in the city, and 
draw and paint and 
decorate and run sum- 
mer art schools and 
have parties among 
themselves as usual. 
The coasts of Con- 
necticut and Massa- 
chusetts, and even of 
Maine, are dotted with 
these colonies all the 
way from Westport to 
Boothbay Harbor. 
Artists have a tendency 
to choose picturesque 
old whaling. towns and 
fishing villages for the 
sake of the local color 
they used to have, at 
least when the vogue 


(Wide World) 





ee 





Not the least important accessory of such ‘‘ summer art"? groups as 
this one at Provincetown is the atmospheric lobster car 


cay, had the advantage of 


being absurdly cheap to live in. Artists in general 
were even poorer then than many of them are now. 
Yet a not too expensive scale of living rernains an 
important, if not essential, item in the list of attrac- 
tions of any unsubsidized art colony. From the sea- 
shore the colonies spread to the woods and the inland 
rural country. For that matter, one of the very first 
art colonies was in the hill country up from the 
Hudson at Woodstock, New York, where the sum- 
mer school of the Art Students’ League of New York 
was a going concern in 1875. Woodstock can thus 
claim a half century of “art” tradition. Province- 
town was rediscovered by Henry Thoreau in 1849 
when he marveled at the prodigious quantity of sand 
in that historic region of Massachusetts. Nowadays, 
it is the best advertised of the seacoast colonies — 
owing as much to the Provincetown Players and Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill as to the painters who have har- 
bored within the hook of Cape Cod. But the oldest 
art school at Provincetown dates only from 1899. 
Then Charles W. Hawthorne began to teach there, 
as he has taught there ever since, and the beach and 
the wide fishing wharfs and even the streets of the 


old town began to be obstructed with persons of 
both sexes in extraor- 


dinary clothes with 
easels and oils. 

Ten years later this 
first landing placeof the 
Pilgrims, with its white 
houses and gay flower 
gardens, was full of art 
colonists in summer; 
the fish houses that 
lined the harbor front 
had been turned into 
impromptu studios, 
weird living places, and 
adventurous art schools. 
Italian restaurants 
after the Greenwich 
Village pattern — with 
brilliant yellow or 
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staring blue tables and 
paper napkins — were 
ousting the natives from 
the job of feeding the 
visitors. A little later 
still, one of the fish 
houses became the 
Provincetown Theatre, 
and this writer saw 
there produced one of 
the very first plays of 
Eugene O'Neill. You 
sat on rough, backless 
wooden benches— mere 
trestles — over the 
water, or the slime of 
the harbor if it was low 
tide. One of the actors was John Reed, who now 
shares with Lenin the honor of a burial place in the 
Red Square by the Kremlin in Moscow. Yet another 
was Louise Bryant, who, among other international 
adventurers since, has gone hunting, hawk on wrist, 
— as the knights and ladies used to do in the Age of 
Chivalry — with the Emir of Samarkand. 


HAT is getting close indeed to “The Arabian 

Nights.” But Provincetown, almost from the 
start, was a literary as well as an artistic colony. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Susan Glaspell, and Sin- 
clair Lewis went there before any of them was as 
famous as they all are now. Radicals in art and let- 
ters mingled with staid conservatives at the dances 
in the town hall. Max Eastman used to walk the 
beach with carefully contrived color contrasts be- 
tween the sweater he wore and the book he carried, 
the sweater perhaps being orange and the book blue. 
And there were young women who occasionally swam 
and frequently decorated the abounding sands with 
agreeable compositions of form and color which 
were more inspiring than anything they did in the 
name of graphic art. One is still remembered who 
wore over a bathing suit extreme for that date a 
coat of canary yellow. 

Except for changes of fashion — a notable shrink- 
age in bathing costumes and skirts, and the conquest 
of the world by bobbed hair — Provincetown is 
doubtless much the same sort of art colony today. 
Most of the earlier celebrities have found other 
haunts, but it has more schools of art and more 
colonists. Naturally, it costs more to live there thai: 
it did — which is still much less than living costs at 
many other places. Art and letters still run afoul of 
each other in the restaurants and tea rooms that 
ape Greenwich Village. Perhaps the Provincetown 
Players are hardly missed now that they have be- 
come a respectable New York institution. 

Gloucester, so famous for its ships and the men 
who went down to the sea therein, is now nearly 
as much glutted with art as Provincetown. Four 





A typical result of the summer colonists’ pursuit of art 


regular schools are listed 
‘ as doing business there 
—a fair indication of 
the concentration of 
artistic population. 
These schools are con- 
cerned with painting 
from the studio model 
and that which nature 
provides gratis in the 
form of land- and sea- 
scapes, and with jew- 
elry making, weaving, 
wood-block printing, 
marionettes, and inte- 
rior decoration — this 
giving a fair idea of the 
range of activities of an up-to-date art colony. It is 
no longer just a matter of a terrain dotted with 
painters with easels and umbrellas or embryo 
Whistlers with sketch pads. From the fact that the 
first art school in Gloucester is dated 1920, it would 
appear that, in spite of the artists who have been 
visiting it in summer for years back, — for the sake 
of a peculiarly rich combination of old New England 
and salt-sea flavor, — it began to take on the true 
color of an art colony only at the beginning of the 
current decade. Ogunquit, Maine, also has a colony 
frequented by artists of considerable note, such as 
Wallace Morgan, illustrator of modern life more or 
less as it is — plus a gratuitous flavor of something 
it isnot. At Monterey, Massachusetts, is yet another 
colony, which has the curious distinction of having a 
school which is run by the dean of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, embodying in a striking manner the 
reverse direction of colonization from West to East, 
which is the normal migration of the art-struck as 
compared with the commercial colonist. Kansas 
colonizes Greenwich Village; Greenwich Village, 
with some assistance from Chicago, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, and Philadelphia, colonizes Paris. The original 
impulse of such colonists is to find “the light.” 





HEsummer artist isnot seeking the light— unless 
it be sunlight. His motives are mixed. Hers 


_ are more mixed. Therefore “him” for simplicity’s 


sake. Partly, he goes with the old crowd — or a new 
one. Partly, he avoids for some months the highest 
cost of city living. Partly, he gets change of air with- 
out loss of atmosphere — perhaps a dubious distinc- 
tion. Possibly, he comes to feel like a bigger frog 
because the puddle is smaller. Quite probably, he is 
enabled to play at art, instead of working at it, which 
may or may not be good for him, and which is very 
rarely good for the art. Sometimes, he finds opportu- _ 
nity to play under cover of his continued artistic com- 
panionships with quite a lot of things which are not 
art. In other words, in spite of the artistic conscience 
which compels him to take his art with him on his 
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holiday, he manages to spend his time amusing him- 
self like any other tired business man. He may play 
golf as earnestly as a stockbroker. Again, he may 
find pupils in the provincial art colony and work 
harder than ever to make up for not being a partic- 
ularly successful artist all the year around. Such 
artists gravitate to art colonies more inevitably 
than those who accumulate fame and money. These 
last, indeed, may become snobbish and look down on 
art colonies from a considerable altitude. Naturally, 
the pupils become an important element in most 
colonies. As they are apt to be women, many of 
them quite young women, they become not the least 
picturesque element. This is not to say that only 
unsuccessful artists take pupils. It is customary for 
very successful artists to take on small and select 
groups. These may be called disciples, if you prefer, 
and may occasionally, even, become “schools.” 

On the other hand, tired business men from the 
walks of life that lie apart from art have been 
known to attach themselves to art colonies for the 
sake of the Bohemian flavor. Dryads are sometimes 
posed in the dappled sunlight of partly shaded 
brooks, and hireling nymphs are occasionally sur- 
prised amid the sand dunes and rocks of the sea- 
shore. But genuine outdoor painters of summer 
colonies are usually painting landscapes. Sometimes 
a successful business man who has land to spare and 
likes the company of artists encourages the founding 
of a colony around his summer place. The method is 
to give selected artists easier terms when they desire 
to buy and build in the vicinity. A settlement to 
which that sort of discrimination contributed is 
Silvermine in Connecticut. There many artists, 
some of whom have arrived at solid distinction, have 
built houses which are often very charming. The 
natural setting of Silvermine is woods and rocks and 
a brook. Taking their cue from the lord of the 
manor, the denizens of Silvermine are more like 
country gentry than ordinary Bohemians, but they 
do occasionally pose models in their exceptionally 
picturesque brook and are given to parties which 
include dressing-up stunts — charades, for instance. 
This latter activity has now developed into the 
Silvermine Guild Theatre, which in July ambitiously 
produced Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s House” in the Guild hall, 


the community center. 


T Westport, Connecticut, is another colony, not 

so closely organized as the Silvermine group. 
Westport is a town on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, in or about which are established various 
successful illustrators, some of whom live there the 
year round. There are likewise writer members of 
this colony, which was at one time so little like an 
ordinary economical art colony that a polo team 
was organized and a number of games played — 
or attempted. This was going the country gentry 
of Silvermine one better. Obviously, an artists’ 


colony where polo is played is not within reach 
of the usual sort of person of extremely modest 
means who makes such places possible — quite 
often it is soon not an art colony at all. 

Lyme, Connecticut, has a colony sheltered under 
its much-touted elms. This colony has for a nucleus 
the Lyme Art Association with a new gallery pleas- 
antly composed of shingles where every summer is 
held a holiday exhibition of painting. The tradition 
of landscape is strong at Lyme — so strong that 
there was in the 1925 exhibition only one nude, 
and she a minor incident in a lumpy background. 
Painters have resorted to Lyme for years past and 
left the record on the walls of the old Griswold 
house, which has sheltered and fed many of them. 
Fortunately, the curse of Greenwich Village is not 
laid heavily upon Lyme, though antique shops lie 
in wait for the unwary here, as elsewhere in New 
England. The elms are magnificent. The Griswold 
house, with its dignified and lofty portico screened 
by green trees, at once provides a background and 
a link with the past. It is the plan of Miss Florence 
Griswold, who still presides there, to leave the house 
eventually to the Lyme artists. 


OODSTOCK has already been noted as hav- 

ing a half-century record. Of three art schools 
officially listed, one boasts of being the successor of 
the original Art Students’ League summer school — 
and so dates itself back to the ’seventies. Naturally, 
it is a school of landscape painting. The other 
schools are content with a postwar vintage — 1922 
— and extend the range to textile design. Woodstock 
also has its exhibitions, not unnoted in the metro- 
politan press. The village proper is a small one and 
lies on high ground back from Kingston on the 
Hudson. The country is well wooded, and in the 
beginning the artists who went there made studios 
and living places out of barns and shacks. Some of 


these are secluded among the pines. The life used’ 


to be very simple, the clothes rough. Woodstock 
is more sophisticated now. Some of the artists who 
have been going there-for years have prospered and 
built substantial homes. Eugene Speicher has one 
of these; George Bellows, so recently dead, had 
another which Mrs. Bellows still keeps. Yet the 
modest or impecunious votary can still find lodging 


about Woodstock for a figure around five dollars a 


week and meals within a dollar a day. Here you 
find literary people as well as artists: Susan Glas- 
pell went there after Provincetown. The radicals — 
when we could distinguish such folk in our art 
— undertook an invasion of the place at one time; 
but it was too staid for them. 

California has art colonies, including Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. Louisiana has hers, including Nachitoches, 
where Southern landscape may be painted. North 
Carolina has art colonies, one of which advertises 
as invitation a local habitation at Lake Junaluska. 
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But the most famous of the colonies remote from 
New York and New England is that at Taos, New 
Mexico. This includes a whole school of painters 
who have caught the Spanish and Indian inspiration 
and are accused by some of being sun-struck — 
with a very bright sunlight. It is a different sort of 
colony with a different local color, and the men and 
women who go there have made a considerable 
splash in the larger artistic puddle. 

With all these assorted splashes sending out their 


multitudes of ripples, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that this national, or perhaps universal, puddle 
is found so often in turmoil. As long as Art, with a 
capital A, continues to be the half god in the ma- 


- chine of self-expression, the respective sands, glens, 


mountains, and deserts from Machias to Santa 
Barbara will continue to find disciples, swathed in 
creative fervor and alizarin smocks, paying their 
lurid devoirs — and getting an immense amount of 
enjoyment thereby. 


The Negro and the Franchise 


By Frank R. Kent 


HEN you touch this subject of not letting 

W the negro vote, Southern gentlemen in 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 

other States of that section look you squarely in the 
eye and say there is in their respective common- 


wealths no restriction whatever upon the right of 
registration or the high privilege of voting applying 


_ to the negro that does not also apply to the white 


man. In the small matter of the primaries it is true, 
they point out, that the State laws do restrict par- 
ticipation to the whites, but so far as the general 
election and registration are concerned, there is not 
now a word on the statute books. in any Southern 
State of a discriminatory nature. Nor is there any 
unfairness toward the blacks in the administration 
of the laws. Negroes who apply for registration are 
treated exactly as are the 
whites. There are in all South- 
ern States many negroes who 
regularly register and vote. If 
more of them do not it is either 
because they lack interest or 
cannot meet the tests that 
apply to all. In other words, it 
is their own fault. 

In one way, every bit of the 
foregoing is absolutely true. 
In another, it is just not so at 
all. Not that these Southern 
gentlemen have the least desire 
to deceive. Far from it. They 
very frankly avow the real 
situation. They will tell the 
world that if it were necessary 
to discriminate in order to 
eliminate the negro from poli- 
tics, they would most certainly 
discriminate. If only unfair 
means would deprive him of 
the vote, they would be used. 





In the South, any means the South 





According to Mr. Kent, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore “Sun,” neither 
“grandfather clause’’ nor racial barrier is 
needed to deprive the negro of the franchise in 


required to take from the negro a power he is unfit to 
have, and which even so eminent a Republican as 
Senator Borah recently said it was a mistake to give, 
are uniformly regarded as justified. 

In the past, perhaps, it is stated, there may have 
been discrimination against the negro, but that 
time has gone. There is no discrimination now be- 
cause none is necessary. The negro in the South, 
with rare exceptions, has accepted the situation. He 
has grasped the idea that in the South politics is 
neither a healthy nor a profitable occupation for the 
colored man; that there is among the white people a 
deep and inflexible determination not to allow the 
negro to become through his vote a real political 
factor, Constitution or no Constitution. So clear has 
this been made that he has lost all interest in politics. 

The futility of the thing, so far 
as he. is concerned, is well 
understood. He has abandoned 
the habit of political thought 
and no longer makes an effort 
to register. Apparently, he has 
acquiesced in the theory that 
government in the South is a 
matter to be administered by 
- whites. 

That is about the situation. 
It is no longer necessary to 
have discriminatory election 
laws in the South. And it is 
undoubtedly true, as they tell 
you in these States, that there 
is today no test that applies to 
the negro that does not also 
apply to the white man. The 
“‘orandfatherclauses,”’ bywhich 
the disfranchisement of the 
negro was first achieved, have 
either expired, been repealed, 
or declared unconstitutional by 

today the courts. In their place there 
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are in these States simple educational qualifications 
and a small poll tax, both of which are features of the 
registration laws in various Northern and Western 
States. Obviously, there is no legal bar raised against 
the negro, except in the primary. 


N most Southern States they do have white 

primary laws, but as these don’t apply to general 
elections, no Constitutional question can be raised. 
Under them negroes are completely debarred from 
primary participation. As the only contests in these 
States are in the primaries, shutting the negroes out 
of them shuts them out of politics. However, in 
States where they do not have the white primary 
laws, — North Carolina and Virginia, for instance, 
— the shutting out is just as effective. If it is not 


¥v 


done one way, it is another. The poll tax, the educa-- 


tional requirements, the discretion lodged in the 
registration officials who are all white and all 
Democratic, combine to make an insuperable fence. 
Negro disfranchisement is not a matter of law in the 
South. The laws — except the primary laws — are 
fair on the surface and certainly Constitutional. It 
is a matter of administration by the officials and 
determination by the people. Under the law it is 
possible to discriminate against the negro in every 
Southern State in a perfectly legal manner. The 
reason there is no discrimination is because, recog- 
nizing the power and the purpose to use it against 
him, the negro has abandoned all political activity 
and even such political thought as he had. They like, 
in these Southern States, — Alabama, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina,— to keep a certain 
number of negroes on the books. They have as 
many as four or five thousand in Virginia who vote. 
They have some hundreds in Louisiana and Florida. 
It gives them a chance to proclaim the fairness of 
the laws, the justice of the people, and the lack of 
discrimination. They only use the discriminatory 
power when the number of registered negroes seems 
too many. And they do not have to use it because 
the negroes do not attempt to register. But they 
have it. 

As a matter of fact, there seems no reason for 
getting stirred up over the situation. For one thing, 
no amount of agitation on the subject is going to get 
the negro his vote in these States. That can be set 
down as certain. For another thing, even if the ne- 
groes acquired the political habit again and voted as 
regularly and numerously as they do in other sec- 
tions of the country, it would not change the political 
complexion of the South. It would still be Demo- 
cratic though not so placidly so. Then, too, it would 
be a bad thing all around if the voting habit on the 
part of the Southern negroes were reéstablished — 
bad for the South, bad for the whites, and bad for 
the blacks. Living in some other part of the country 
under other conditions, it is easy enough to get 
excited about the principle of the thing, but the 


truth is that there is but one practical angle from 
which the situation can be looked at if you live in 
the South. 

In recent years a considerable number of Repub- 
licans from the North and East, brought down by 
the tide of industrial expansion, have established 
themselves in Alabama, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina. They have, with rare exceptions, 
retained undiminished and undiluted their Repub- 
licanism, and without the slightest loss of social 
prestige or popularity regularly vote the Republican 
ticket in national elections. They retain their Repub- 
licanism, all right; but they do not retain their views 
on the desirability of having the negro participate in 
politics equally with the white man. After they have 
lived South awhile, if they have entertained opin- 
ions as to the inalienable right of the negroes in the 
matter of the suffrage, these opinions become modi- 
fied and ameliorated. In the end, these Northern 
Republicans very frequently become more set in 
their desire not to have the existing situation 
changed than the average native of the South 
himself. 

There are no race riots in the South and very 
little real racial antagonism such as is more or less 
chronic in cities like Chicago, St. Louis, and even 
Washington. Southern public sentiment against 
lynchings has in the last ten years gained tremen- 


dously in strength, and the relations between the 


whites and blacks in the South have very greatly 
improved. For many years a strong, influential 
group of Southern men and women in Georgia and 
other Southern States have been effectively fighting 
along these lines. In the matter of public education, 
housing conditions, and justice in the courts there is 
no denying the progress they have made through 
interracial commissions and other organizations 
devoted to improving the condition of the negroes, 
but not to promoting them to either social or politi- 
cal equality. No progress has been made along these 
latter lines, nor will be. 


O far as politics is concerned, the South has, to 
itself, at least, solved its negro problem. 
Moreover, it contends that it has done so in a legal 
and orderly way. The whites are certainly satisfied, 
and, save for the exceptions that prove the rule, the 
negroes apparently feel neither resentment nor 
deprivation. They just do not vote, that is all. It no 
longer requires force or fight or grandfather clauses 
or Constitutional schemes to keep politics and 
government in the South exclusively the business of 
the white man. 

A story is told of a white man from the North who 
some years ago was being driven by a negro from 
one small South Carolina town to another. “Can 
you vote down here?” asked the white man by way 
of making conversation. “Oh, yes, sah,” was the 
reply, “I kin vote all right; (Continued on page 308) 
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RIDE ’IM, COWBOY! 


Fall Round-Ups, Recalling Former Days of the West, 
Bring Joy to the Heart of the Cowboy and an 
Unparalleled Thrill to the Observer ° 


“te. West, young man, go West.” In the last fifty | built homesteads and farmed, while others who were 
years Horace Greeley’s advice has been, followed natural horsemen learned to lead the life of the range. 
all too generally. Farmers went West, railroads pushed _— These ranchmen, or cowboys, as they were later known, 
West, factory hands, automobile salesmen, campers, con- _—_ made slow progress westward. There were almost con- 
sumptives, and California winter residents all joined in stant battles with hostile Indians, and they could not 
the Western migration. As a result, the plains have lost _leave their market too far behind. The sale of horses and 
much of their former mag- beef to the thousands. of 
nificence, and the pictur- passing wagon trains was 
esque life of the cowboy perhaps their chief source 
has been sentimentalized by of income. 

countless movie directors After the railroad had 
with great open spaces in superseded the stagecoach 
their heads. Much of the and government troops had 
spirit of the old West is driven the Indians into 
gone, and the rodeos and reservations, the cattle king 
round-ups of fall and spring had “arrived.” “‘Texas Pa- 
are almost the only rem- raders” drove their herds 
nants of a once untamed, north, fattened them on the 
pungent; border life. lush grass of Nebraska or 


_ The development of that Wyoming, and sent them 
vast region encircled by the east by train. During the 


Platte, the Missouri, and twelve years beginning with 
1875, stockmen remained at 


the height of their pros- 
traced back to 1519, when perity. Then the horse mar- 


Spanish invaders of Mexico — (Ewing Galloway) ket collapsed, owing largely 
brought with them the first HopINc THE Brakes Witt Hotp to the introduction of the 
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the cowboy. It might be 





Step on the gas and let her buck. Kicked-in headlights and : f 
horses and cattle known to battered radiators are all in the work of the plainsman’s electric tr olley — At this 
the New World, for from flivver period “just a horse” sold 


these imported animals de- in parts of Oregon for $1.26, 
scended the vast herds which eventually overran the while many fine animals were slaughtered as food for 
grazing lands of Mexico and invaded America’s plains. | European markets. By 1877 wire fences appeared which 
Mexican settlers moved North and took their stock with _ settlers under government protection put about their 
them. They soon established great ranches throughout homesteaded farms. The days of the open range had 
Texas, and their herds, without an adequate market passed. Sheep thrived among the richest pastures. Un- 
to deplete their numbers, multiplied and ran wild. fenced cattle trod upon the farmer’s grain with heavy 
When American pioneers damage to their owners. Ranchers themselves became 
arrived from their Southern ~“‘pliersmen,” or married, went East, and engaged in other 
States in 1821 they wielded _ pursuits. 
their branding irons indus- The so-called Rustler War in Wyoming, in which 
triously, but soon United States Cavalry championed agricultural interests 
fell into the lazy against those of the cattle raiser, marked the cowboy’s 
existence which to- _ official surrender to civilization. He ceased to live on the 
pography and cli- same grand scale. The days on the prairie when he had 
mate prescribed. _ only his herd to sing to and only the coyotes as neighbors 
Further north the became memories of the past. Still he rides under the 
forty-niners began to _ blistering sun, fights his way through stinging blizzards, 
stream across the prai- _ starves on frozen rations, or suffers with the drought. 
rie. Some reached the __ But his sons are finding diverse employment for their 
California gold fields;  characteristically American talents, and he himself re- 
: "> some, attracted bythe mains a lonely reminder of the old-time chivalry and 
P.G@ A) ~ tichness of the soil, glamorous romance of the great West. 
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The cowboy, 
sacred to the 
memory of a 
glorious West- 
ern tradition 
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AFTER THE Rounp-Up 


In most regions round-ups are 
held in the spring and fall. They 
entail the counting of the herd, 
the branding of calves, and the 
selection of steers and sterile 
cows to be sent to market as beef. 
“To grass on the hoof, to the 
butcher on the train,” .is a maxim 
by which cattlemen have long 
profited. The cattle to be slaugh- 
tered are pent up in corrals, 
driven without delay to the rail- 
road, and sold by the pound in 
the nearest meat-packing centers 
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ON A NorTHERN RANGE 


One of the striking characteristics of 
Montana, the State in. which this 
range is located, is its great area of 
semiarid pasture used for grazing 
purposes only. Upon this land are 
located many large ranches, frequently 
exceeding even 100,000 acres in extent. 
Here cattle are raised and fattened for 
market, their breed having been per- 
fected by the importation of tenderfoot 
stock from abroad and by the years of 
watchful tending which their owners 
have devoted to them 





TEXAS STEERS 


Texas is the leading grazing State of 
the Union, and ranching is still one of 
its greatest interests. In the past, when 
cattle owners found the Northern 
grasses to be better for fattening their 
herds, and nearer railroad transporta- 
tion as well as water and abundant 
Jodder, they started on what was known 
as the great Northern drive. From 
ranchmen in neighboring States they 
bought grazing privileges, until they 
arranged for the sale of their stock or 
had located in some open-range district 
where water was assured and where 
hills offered winter protection 
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(Wide World) ae . i 
BuLLpoccInc Is Not OFTEN Woman’s WorkK aaa i Hook '1im, Cow! 
Rather a job for the trained wrestler who tries to throw his animal by twist- Yet in spite of fence posts and ripped jackets the bull- 
ing its neck, using the horns and muzzle as leverages dogger stands out from under 


Hoc-TIED AND THUMBS UP 


In the art of roping and tying the horse 
plays as important a part as the rider. 
When the open rope tautens on the 
saddle he must know when to throw or 
“bust” the calf or steer pursued. At 
times he must keep a tight noose or 
the animal will rise and charge before 
he can be tied. In speed contests involv- 
ing this work the rider holds up his 


thumbs as soon as his victim is secure 





(Wide World) 


BRONCHOBUSTING 


First a number of wild and woolly 
steeds must be rounded out and 
roped. Formerly, these horses ran 
wild over the plains, having strayed 
unbranded from the ranch upon 
which they were originally bred. 
Somehow, these Indian ponies, or 
bronchos, must be saddled, mounted, 
and stuck to regardless. All outlaw 
buckers have their own tricks. They 
“cakewalk,” ‘‘side throw,” “fall 
back,” ‘“‘pivot,’’ “corkscrew,” or 
“ sunfish,” according totheir tempera- 
ments. To ride them bareback is a 
feat which, though seemingly impos- 
sible, is frequently attempted 
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(Wide World) j ; . i 
Let ’ER Buck! 


The sensation that follows is like being seated on a stick of dynamite or a bolt of greased lightning. These cowboys at the Cheyenne Round-Up 
seem to take the spectacle calmly enough 


(Ewing Galloway) 
THE GREAT JUNCTION OF THE EAST AND WEST 


In the Chicago stockyards millions of cattle are annually slaughtered. To this great meat-packing center come trains loaded with stock from 
all parts of the West, and from it endless lines of refrigerator cars bring fresh meat to many an Eastern city 
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Vire 


By Hilaire Belloc 


towns, especially the 
small ones, lose half 
their interest for the trav- 
eler if he does not know 
the peculiar history of the 
duchy and the way in 


I THINK the Norman 


Into the ancient duchy of William the Conqueror 
Mr. Belloc has journeyed, selecting the once fortified 
hill town of Vire as perhaps most typical of the old 
Norman strongholds. Again Mr. Edmond L. Warre 
has admirably illustrated the author’s description with 

his facile sketches 


by taking what is left of 
the castle for your start- 
ing point in the under- 
standing of the town. 
Huge ruined walls still 
remain as the relics of 


the keep which Henry of 





which it stood out as a 
separate thing in European history for nearly five 
hundred years, and is something still distinct among 
the French provinces. Even as it is, the lesser towns 
of Normandy are singularly little known, consider- 
ing how easy of access they are, how hospitable, and 
how charming. And Vire, although it lies on one of 
the main lines, is very little visited. 

Like nearly all Norman towns, you must under- 
stand it as a feudal fortress. Roughly speaking, there 
are two types of towns in 
western Europe —I mean 
towns with any tradition 
and antiquity: they are 
either natural mercantile 
centers — for instance, the 
first bridge across a great 
river with sea-borne com- 
merce, such as is Rouen or 
even Caen (though there 
the river is small) — or they 
are towns the sites of which 
were chosen because, under 
the conditions of the time 
in which they arose, they 
had good apportunity for 
defense. 

The towns which were 
mercantile centers and 
early became large places 
were fortified in spite of — 
their position; the sea- 
ports, for instance, Dieppe 
and Harfleur — now high 
and dry—and Honfleur 
opposite; and towns like 
Bayeux were fortified in 
spite of the difficulties of 
defense in order to protect 
their wealth; but nearly 
all the others were first 
chosen for their defensive 
position. 

So you must begin at 
Vire, as you should begin 
in so many other places, 





a ee 


The old clock tower alee the main gate of Vire 


England, the sqn of the 
Conqueror, first put up in this place. It stands on 
its great granite rock, plumb over the ravine of the 
River Vire below, and was the making of the place. 
Next you will note here and there, remaining in 
isolated sections and half ruined, individual towers 
built into later buildings, the ramparts, and the 
gates. One famous gate still stands, calléd the Gate 
of the Tower. It was on a height from which any 
approach to the little city could be spotted by 
watchers for miles around. 
From the summit of it you 
saw to the south the wide 
range above Sourdeval 
(Sourdeval was the lord- 
ship of the first man to 
leap upon the wall of 
Jerusalem in the first Cru- 
sade); and to the north, 
all the country of the 
Bocage — that district of 
lower Normandy which, 
being hilly and densely 
wooded, kept its ancient 
customs longest. It was the 
last place to witness a 
revolt against national tax- 
ation by. the king —as 
late as Louis XIV. 

Of this tower gate the 
people of Vire are proud 
enough; they have deco- 
rated it on numberless oc- 
casions; as late as the 
Seventeenth Century they 
put up a statue of the Vir- 
gin above the arch, and it 
is to be prayed that they 
will never pierce streets 
round it, as men have 
done with so many other 
of the old narrow gate- 
ways of Europe — as, for 
instance, at Southampton. 
For its whole character 
and all its architectural 














temptations; not 
even the automo- 
bile has done it 





It is little wonder that a a town so naturally vaninianty as Vire should have been 
a famous medizxval stronghold 


the surroundings is 
- still spent for the 
most part in Vire. 
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effect lie in the way countries, their 
it blocks the nar- Ag quality of local res- 
row street and = idence. They are 
forms a true de- not the tiny capi- 
fensible entry. tals they once were; ) 
Vire has ventured, it is no longer a 
and not unsuc- | necessity for the 
cessfully, little | gentry round about ( 
manufactories, but _ tomake such places ‘ 
happily without _ their centers of pro- ; 
hurting its soul in vision and their . 
any way; and it has meeting place for ’ 
managed not to de- neighbors; but the 
teriorate, in spite | wealth made in the 
of any number of | town itself and 
1 
( 
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evil, and you can 
hardly say. that of any other such town, except 
perhaps its sister, Mortain, over the hills to the 
south beyond Sourdeval. 

Even if it had no history, all that district would 
still be a delight; and anyone with leisure who 
wants to understand lower Normandy may take 
Vire for his center and learn more and more of what 
age and tradition mean in things European. He is 
within a walk of Mortain and its cascade and its 
old headship of a country, now half forgotten; 
within a walk of Avranches, and the superb view 
over St. Michael’s Bay; within a walk of the battle- 
field of Tinchebrai; and in the town itself he has 
a whole collection of medizval and Renaissance 
heirlooms to please him — the granite church with 
its immensely vivid sculpture, the ruin of the second 
gate, the famous little valley below, the half dozen 
Renaissance or very late medieval private buildings 
testifying to the wealth of the place. 

And it is still wealthy. It is one of the chief pleas- 
ures of these small old Norman towns that they 
have not lost, as have towns in many European 


And it is this which 
gives life to the dies places of Europe; lacking it, 
when they fall under the industrial system of the 
new economic era, they must inevitably forfeit 
the personality of their existence. 


HE way in which Vire keeps its soul and in- 

dependence, in which Vire lives on, feeling 
prouder than its little sister towns, is due to the 
effect of eight hundred years of custom now for- 
gotten — but during all these centuries an essential 
of the place: it was royal; it had no local lord. 
Vire was the “ Duke’s Town,” small as it was; and 
when Normandy fell to the crown, it was the 
“King’s Town.” Vire does not know today why it is 
still proud. That is the reason. But even if it did 
know, it would scarcely pay any heed, for its 
pride has become a thing of interminable habit, 
self-sustaining, and self-augmenting as time goes on. 
It has always been moved by an independence sur- 
passed at last only by patriotism. It has obeyed no 
master save the ruler of its peers. And those who are 
alive to history feel that spirit in its streets today. 


o 





The Vagabond’s Ballad 


Corn-gold and wheat field, 

Crow-cal] and moon 

Redder than poppies, 
Come ye soon! 


Long roads abasking, 

White in the heat, 

Softer than petals to 
Sun-browned feet .. . 


Out on the highways! 
West with the moon! 
Vagabond’s Autumn, 

Come ye soon! | 





Laura MarGcareT HALEY. 
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“Dollar-Down” Serfdom 
By J. George Frederick 


The economics of in- 





HERE runs the 
tale of mining 
engineers in the 


Caucasus Mountains 
who, after opening the 
mines, were nonplused 
at the refusal of the 
natives to work in the 
bowels of the earth at 
thrice their normal wage. 





“A total of $8,000,000,000 is to be the 1925 
figure of purchases on the installment plan in 
the United States.’’ With this astounding state- 
ment, the author, a practical economist of much 
and varied experience, launches his discussion of 
the growing American tendency to purchase the 
luxuries of life on the dollar-down-and-fifty-cents- 
a-week basis. Mr. Frederick’s facts and the 

adduced conclusions are enlightening 


stallment selling is far 
worse even than at first . 
it seems. There is the 
seemingly harmless ten 
per cent which is added 
to the normal cash price 
“for carrying charges.” 
Fifty or sixty per cent 
of time payment mer- 
chandise, however, is 








Bidding up to ten times 
this wage and still fail- 
ing to interest them, the engineers were desperate. 
One of their number, closer than the rest to the 
curious curvatures of the human spine, went to 
Paris and returned with trunks laden with female 
finery — ribbons, French slippers, corsets, silks, 
jewelry — which were offered at a small sum 
“down.” The mines were in full blast in a month. 

America is today entering a distinctly accen- 
tuated installment serfdom, alluring to the victim, 
grinningly understood in its true character as a 
manacle by the jailer. A total of approximately 
$8,000,000,000 is to be the 19265 figure of purchases 
on the installment plan in the United States. Ninety 
per cent of our automobile, piano, and phonograph 
sales are on time payments; eighty-five per cent of 
our radio cabinets are bought on time payments, 
and seventy-five per cent of our washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets, and similar 
articles. The record rolls up most formidably. 

Department stores are failing in line by offering 
installment terms for any and all kinds of mer- 
chandise, from a spool of thread to a trousseau; but 
they call it by the camouflaged, dignity-saving term 
of “budget making.” The automobile sellers’ recent 
great spurt in sales by automobile producers and in 
the stock exchange valuation of their securities has 
been an artificial flaring up of the dying embers of 
market saturation, with the installment method 
as the fan and the bellows to the country’s lust for 
cars. The market was senescent — something had 
to be done. 

Public utility companies are offering five or six- 
dollar electric irons on time payments — seventy- 
five cents down. You can even buy candy and nuts 
“on time” today. As for the credit-clothing situa- 
tion, it smells, so rotten is it. Large and small 
national chains of credit-clothing stores live like 
leeches on the vanity and desperation of working 
classes, widows, and the poor; with a “mark up” 
over cost of one hundred to two hundred per 
cent or more. 


; extravagantly priced to 
begin with. Any blind and tongue-tied shopper can 
easily buy identical goods at lower prices than most 
installment sellers fix as “normal.” Yet this ten 
per cent is in itself a terrific tax — $800,000,000 a 
year, simply as a premium for the privilege of get- 
ting what you want six to twelve months ahead of 
the time when you can pay for it! 


Syne is but a beginning of the tribute exacted 
from the installment serfs. A former college pro- 
fessor, now a business man, who opposed his em- 
ployer’s plan to sell on an installment basis, figured 
out the rea/ rate which time-payment serfs have to 
pay. He uncovered the joker which the public 
usually fails to see, but which makes fat profits for 
the credit companies which deal in installment 
obligations. When you buy something costing $110 
“on time,” you pay something “down” — $10, 
let us say. That reduces your principal, and every 
payment you make during the year similarly re- 
duces it, so that at vo time in the year do you owe 
the full price. Therefore, at no time are you paying 
as little as ten per cent, since logically this per- 
centage charge could only be applied to what you 
owe, pro rata, for the time period that you owe it. 
Thus figuring, the ex-professor showed his firm that 
they would rea/ly be charging their customers about 
twenty-four per cent for the time accommodation! 
This would apply to the greater proportion of time- 
payment buying, and would mean that the people 
of the United States during 1925 will have paid 
almost $2,000,000,000 solely for the privilege of 
possessing something before they have its pur- 
chase price in hand. 

Such are the intricacies of economics, however, 
when psychologically considered, as a modern 
economist must, that it is easy to play false light 
upon this installment situation. Banking statistics 
do not indicate dangerous inflation in bank loans, 
and it is hardly safe to conclude that the two 
billions are altogether waste. The incentives_to 
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increased production of wealth, and the productive 
uses to which the purchases were put would have to 
be measured; but this is hardly possible. 

The grinning nigger in the woodpile is. the com- 
pulsion to greater effort which installment pur- 
chasing lays upon the individual; the brake upon 
the willingness to strike; the treadmill of extra- 
heavy duty which it imposes. Wisely, indeed, the 
various labor leaders have warned against install- 
ment buying, for it delivers the workman to his 
employer swathed in the tightly binding bandages 
of payment-due dates. He must work, not only to 
live, but to hold his possessions. If he doesn’t make 
the payments regularly, he must forfeit the goods, 
together with all his payments. To strike thus 
means not merely loss of current income, but pos- 
sible loss of automobile, radio, vacuum cleaner, 
piano, phonograph, kitchen cabinet, furniture, if 
not house — all of which are time-payment pur- 
chases. He may even lose payments on company 
stock; which may help explain the reluctance of 
the United States Steel Corporation’s employees to 
strike, since forty thousand of them buy its stock 
“on time.” 


ANUFACTURERS — both as employers of 
labor and sellers of goods — favor the install- 
ment idea. It “stabilizes” labor: when men are in 
debt they work to get out, is the theory in the crude; 
so let’s keep them in debt! It is not a new theory. 
It is the foundation, for instance, of the peonage 
system in Mexico and other countries. On the selling 
side, the manufacturer is equally sure of his ground. 
- A famous manufacturer has admitted to me that 
he would rather make a sale on installment than for 
cash; he makes more money on the installment sale. 
Why not? — he can get twenty-four per cent from 
the installment buyer for the credit accommoda- 
tion, and he can borrow money at three and one 
half or four per cent interest to carry the load. 
Even after deducting the costs of collection he can 
thus make twelve or fifteen per cent clear. If the 
American people are so ridiculously foolish as to be 
willing to pay usury, in the modernized form of 
installment buying, why not let them? , 
The owning of merchandise before you have its 
purchase price cannot, with some exceptions, be so 


profitable as to justify the annual two-billion-dollar 
premiums it entails. As a matter of fact, the orgy 
of installment buying is largely confined to luxuries; 
to nonproductive goods. A large company making 
heating plants some time ago decided that if it was 
logical to buy radio sets or clothing on credit, it 
certainly was logical to buy a heating plant that 
way. But to their surprise, the public was rather 
indifferent to the idea; it was far more thrilled at 
buying fur coats, jewelry, and automobiles “on 
time.”” Obviously, the pleasure-giving and vanity- 
assuaging purchases are the greatest objects of 
popular time-payment interest. What a rush 
there would be if marriage matches with European 
nobility could be bought on time payments! 


HE economic arguments advanced in favor of 

installment selling are mainly fallacious as the 
idea that it “makes possible mass production.” 
Mass production was an established American 
principle long before installment selling became a 
hectic vogue. The argument that it “keeps pro- 
duction going” is equally specious, for it cannot 
be a permanent stimulus. Installment buying is only 
a whiplash to spur flagging desires: desires which 
previously had not been powerful enough to impel 
saving of the purchase price. There is no quarrel, 
economically, with purchase on a time-payment 
basis of productive, useful goods costing considerably 
more than an immediately available sum. It is done 
by sound business men constantly. But there is so 
much debatable ground as to such usefulness and 
productivity, and so large a number of items that 
can be included if one is free and easy in one’s inter- 
pretation, that a sense of financial soundness is 
easily lost in the lure of “‘a dollar down.” Even now 
a further snap of the whip on desire is being applied 
by a policy of “‘nothing down”! 

E. A. Filene mentions hearing of a man and wife 
with an income of $60 a week who had bound them- 
selves to pay $70 per week — and quite without 
guile, too! There is needed a brake upon the in- 
stallment-selling propaganda, for business reasons as 
well as for reasons of sound character influences. 
Installment buying, as a habit, is enervating to 
character because it leads straight to serfdom. If 
anything is un-American, surely that is! | 


Jilted 


A while ago, when all was still, 
The Night came to my window sill. 


I tried to smile as pleasantly 
As she had always smiled at me. 


But when she sang to me her tune: 
“*T’ve got a moon! I’ve got a moon!” 


And seemed so proud, and wagged her head, 
I drew the blinds and went to bed. 


For Love had turned his back on me... . 
And moons are nothing much to see! 


FRANCES BEEBE. 
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Readers and Writers 


“Misinforming a Nation,” by Willard 

Huntington Wright, set out to dem- 
onstrate that the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” was a gigantic conspiracy to 
maintain British traditions in every place 
where that work of reference is current. 
The author showed by quotation how 
British names predominated, British au- 
thorities were almost exclusively quoted, 
and foreigners were sacrificed in favor of 
their British colleagues. So far as I am 
aware, the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
survived the onslaught successfully, al- 
though here and there voices were heard 
explaining that there were other and bet- 
ter encyclopedias in English. 

Reference works of this kind, among 
which I include technical glossaries and 
dictionaries in one or more languages, 
seem to be managed better, on the whole, 
in Germany than in France, the United 
States, or England. By definition, such 
undertakings profess to be international 
and universal in their scope, but with the 
best intentions in the world, English, 
French, and American scholars cannot 
compete in this respect with German. 
They have not ready to their hands in 
their own language, or a language cur- 
rently employed by them, the mass of data 


OM years ago a little book entitled 


.with which the average educated German 


is familiar. 


HAVE been reminded of this by “A 

Dictionary of European Literature” 
(Dutton), which has recently been com- 
piled by Mr. Laurie Magnus, author of 
“A General Sketch of European Litera- 
ture in the Centuries of Romance,” and 
other works with which students will be 
familiar. “The object of this book,” says 
the preface, “is to provide in a single 
volume the information which students re- 
quire complementary to a history of Eng- 
lish literature or to the special study of a 
part of it.” Mr. Magnus felt it was imprac- 
tical to try to become the Hallam of Eu- 
ropean literature, so he has created a stout 
but handy volume which is a cross be- 
tween a dictionary and an encyclopedia. 
America and the Orient are excluded on 
geographical grounds; “making allowance 
for the necessary fortunate intrusion of 
the Ancients, the period covered extends 
from the twelfth to the tfentieth .cen- 
tury”; George Brandes and Hardy are the 
only living writers included. 

Had Mr. Magnus confined himself to 
English literature during the period in 
question, he would not have exposed his 
book to the criticism which is raised by the 
most cursory glance through its pages. 
“The point of view has been European, 


By Ernest Boyd 





not insular,” he declares; but the facts 
contradict him. In no German handbook 
of this kind would the inclusion of Con- 
tinental literatures be so haphazard. I find 
no entries for the Netherlands, Portugal, 
or Hungary; that is, there is no general 
sketch of the literature of these countries, 
although Provence and Czechoslovakia 
are included. As a matter of fact, the 
great Dutch tragic poet, Vondel, is not 
mentioned at all; but Portugal is repre- 
sented by Camoéns. The allied languages 
and literature of Finland and Hungary are 
always an engaging subject for students in 
the field of comparative literature and 
philology; yet, I cannot discover even the 
name of Jokai, although Katherine Mans- 
field and Karel Capek are listed. Polish 
literature is omitted, although a few Polish 
writers appear under separate entries. 

Naturally, I begin to wonder whether 
the literary existence of Czechoslovakia in 
this work is due, not to its superiority to 
Polish, Portuguese, or Hungarian, but to 
the fact that Capek is known in London 
and has had one or two successful plays 
produced there. In violation of the plan to 
exclude living writers, he is mentioned in 
the section on Czechoslovakian literature, 
so why not mention Molnar — say that 
he, too, is outside the scope of the book, 
and continue with a thumb-nail sketch of 
Hungarian literature? On the same princi- 
ple as that by which Wells ignored the old 
Irish civilization in his “Outline of His- 
tory,” Mr. Magnus has nothing about 
Irish literature under the words “Irish” or 
“Gaelic”; but Macpherson’s “Ossian” 
receives extended notice. If Maria Edge- 
worth, Charles James Lever, Thomas 
Moore, Clarence Mangan, and Samuel 
Lover are admitted as representative 
Anglo-Irish writers, why are the infinitely 
more significant Synge, Carleton, and 
Ferguson omitted? 

The answer, I believe, is very simple, 
very human, but most unbecoming in an 
editor of what is intended as a standard 
work of reference. Edgeworth, Moore, and 
Lever are the obvious names of which 


everybody has heard, whereas in order to 
understand the importance of Carleton, 
Ferguson, and Synge, one must have a 
thorough knowledge of Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture and the change in its evolution which 
those writers effected. It is a question of 
proportion based upon international ex- 
perience. When Capek’s “R. U. R.” was 
produced in London, thousands of people 
doubtless became aware of Czech litera- 
ture for the first time. But in an ency- — 
clopedia of literature one is entitled to 
expect that the editor knows how absurd 
it is to discuss the Pole, Krasinski, if one 
has failed to mention the Hungarians, 
Madach and Eotvis. 

I notice among the sins of commission 
that Maupassant is described as Flau- 
bert’s godson, a statement which has 
been contradicted by every French au- 
thority, and which is merely a distor- 
tion of the relationship of filial friendship 
and affection which united them. It is also 
untrue that the Goncourt Academy pro- 
vides “an annual prize for a realistic novel 
of artistic merit.” And Flaubert was not 
the “joint-founder” with Zola of any 
school. He denounced naturalism and dis- 
approved of Zola as frequently as George 
Saintsbury himself, whose tone and preju- 
dices are very marked in all the references 
to the realistic group of modern French 
writers. Despite the great revival of in- 
terest in Gobineau, Mr. Magnus does not 
admit him among his French writers, who 
include Feuillet, Feydeau, and Sardou. 


F course, it is possible to go through 

any work of this kind and point out 
omissions. Nobody who has ever tried to 
compile completely and accurately a bibli- 
ography of even one author will underes- 
timate the difficulties, or be too eager to 
seize the deficiencies of others. That is not 
my purpose in citing the defects of this 
“Dictionary of European Literature.” 
What has guided me in my tests is not the 
certainty that no editor is omniscient or 
perfect, but my experience with “Euro- 
pean” handbooks compiled in England. 
They are anything but European, in the 
sense that they show no sense of European 
perspective, and are inclined to accept as 
evidence that a European reputation is 
important the fact of its having reached 
England. Unfortunately, in literature at 
least, English is not the medium through 
which one can obtain a comprehensive 
view of Continental Europe. Now that 
America has taken the lead in translation, 
however, that state of affairs may end. 
Continental writers are known in this 
country of which the average English 
reader has never heard. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN. 
By Roy Chapman Andrews, Sc.D. 
New York:G. P. Putnam’ Sons. $6.00. 


remain unshaken in your belief that 

the dawn of life rose over the Biblical 
Garden of Eden, not so many thousands 
of years ago, steer clear of this record 
which Dr. Andrews has written of his 
three years of fossil prospecting in Mon- 
golia. But if you are content to believe the 
powers of an omnipotent God none the 
less worthy of veneration if extended, 
through a process of trial and error, over 
the creation of thousands of species which 
found life too much for them and died out, 
only to pass the best parts of them to 
higher types which might carry on, then 
by all means read and devour this fasci- 
nating account of a Garden of Eden 
whose horizon lifted millions of years 
before man rose from his haunches to 
walk erect. For Dr. Andrews, leaving for 
future years, when his work of exploration 
is finished, the preparation of a complete 
summing up of the scientific value of his 
expeditions, has written here a popular, 
vitally interesting record of the high- 
lights spread over three years of explora- 
tion on the plains and mountains of 
Mongolia — weeks and months of tireless 
digging which have added chapters of 
inestimable value to the book of life. 


I F you are a Fundamentalist, anxious to 


S long ago as 1900, Dr. Henry F. 
Osborn, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, ventured 
the prediction that a great homeland for 
both mammals and reptiles would some 
day be discovered in Asia — a radiating 
point from which these beasts of the dim 
past had migrated to Europe and North 
America. It was not, however, until 1922 
that the Central Asiatic Expedition set 
out under the leadership of Dr. Andrews, 
completely equipped to test out the 
prophecy. That Dr. Osborn’s contention 
has been borne out is important enough, 
but that the expedition, which is still but 
half finished with its labors, should have 
uncovered such a wealth of fossilized 
remains culminating in the discovery of 
dinosaur eggs ten million years old seems 
little short of miraculous. 

Interspersed with the workaday ex- 
periences of the party are interesting 
sidelights upon the people of little-known 
Mongolia, upon the life of Urga, city of 
the “Living God” whose face has been 
seen by so few eyes alien to his inner circle, 
upon the bandit tribes which make life 
ever dangerous in a country where legal 
restraint is sketchy and a man must often 


an Eden Aeons Old 


A Review by Stewart Beach ~ 


depend upon his own wits to extricate 
himself from uncomfortable situations, 
and of the political and military quarrels 
of the rival tuchuns. 

Of hardships and adventures during 
the course of his years in Mongolia, Dr. 
Andrews speaks lightly. “We seldom had 
any,” he comments, “and yet we were 
exploring a desert where there was vir- 
tually nothing to be obtained to eat except 





(Courtesy G. P Putnam's Sons) 
Dr. Andrews uncovers dinosaur eggs ten 
million years old 


meat. . . . But I don’t believe in hard- 
ships; they are a great nuisance... . 
My friend, Stefansson, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, has a motto which I am very fond 
of quoting because it expresses a great 
deal in a single sentence. He says, ‘ Adven- 
tures are a mark of incompetence.’” But 
despite his protestations, there were ad- 
ventures. Once Dr. Andrews caught his 
shooting jacket on a twig while walking 
a precarious precipice and plunged over 
the side, saving himself from death on the 
rocks three hundred feet below by grasp- 
ing at several stout bamboo stalks on a 
ledge a few feet from the top of the cliff; 
once he was confronted by bandits, and 
by charging them in his motor car, suc- 
ceeded in stampeding their ponies and 
driving them off; once he was threatened 
with arrest by petty officials, and saved 
himself with stout words and a bold front. 
But these moments, he would say, were 
but minor episodes in months whose 
outstanding thrills came from the dis- 
coveries which have so vastly enriched 
the paleontological record of the world. 


Among these, perhaps three stand out 
as preéminent: the Baluchitherium, a giant 
mammal of the Oligocene period stand- 
ing a good thirteen feet high at the shoul- 
der; the Protoceratops, or progenitor of the 
Triceratops, an herbivorous reptile found 
in the Rockies of our West; and the dino- 
saur eggs. It is difficult to say which of 
these is the most important. The first two 
adduce convincing proof to Professor 
Osborn’s theory that Asia is the mother of 
life. There life began its development, 
and in the course of time, reptiles and, 
later, mammals migrated to Europe and 
North America. The discovery of the 
progenitor of the Triceratops is, in this 
connection, perhaps the most important 
of the expedition’s accomplishments, 
since it supplies a convincing link between 
Asia and North America. 


UT itis the dinosaur eggs which most 
challenge the popular imagination. 

The thought that eggs ten million years 
old could be preserved is in itself re- 
markably interesting, particularly when 
one remembers that these are the first to 
be found, and that more than sixty speci- 
mens were recovered. But when one reads 
that in some of the shells the faint out- 
lines of embryo dinosaurs were discerned, 
the find assumes astonishing proportions. 
To those who visualize fossil hunting 


as an adventure with picks and shovels, . 


Dr. Andrews’ account will serve as a 
shock. Often the exposure of brittle bones 
which have been sealed from the air for 
millions of years causes them to drop 
away to powder, and the expert pale- 
ontologist uncovers little more than 
microscopic bits at a time. With the aid 
of instruments no larger than needles, 
paste is applied to the tiny cracks to hold 
the surface together, sand is brushed 
away with camel’s-hair brushes, and 
finally, when a fair-sized share of the 
bone is revealed, it is securely bound 
together with burlap and paste. 

The success of Dr. Andrews’ party well 
deserves the highest praise. Some day, 
the leaders hope, they will be rewarded 
with the discovery that Mongolia is 
actually the Garden of Eden from which 
Adam and Eve’s earliest ancestors sprang. 
For the work is not yet finished; Dr. 
Andrews now places 1928 as the time 
then the expedition will finish its labors. 
These scientists are stubborn fellows. If 
that fugitive man of so many years ago 
has not turned up by 1928, they will no 
doubt keep after him until he is tracked 
down and brought back to be set up in a 
museum — the ultimate trunk of the 
family tree. 
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New Books in Briet Review 


Soldiers of the Plains. By P. E. Byrne. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 


$2.50. 


R. BYRNE appreciates to the full 

the military virtues of the American 
Indian. Convinced that the world does 
not recognize the efficiency, courage, and 
intelligence of the Indian fighting man, he 
has presented a record of some of the 
principal campaigns of the Indian Wars 
— including the incident of the Custer 
Massacre. His narrative is sometimes con- 
fused, but he is admirably clear in his 
treatment of the Custer campaign. His 
judgment of the American Government’s 
treatment of the Indians is consistently 
severe. It is a sordid story of treaty 
breaking and exploitation. Despite a 
tendency toward special pleading, the 
book is a fine document and intensely 
interesting. 


* * * * * 


Tampico. By Joseph Hergesheimer. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


ERE is a story of Mexican oil 

bandit-generals, and all of the 
intrigue that surrounds petroleum in a 
land of Indian dancing girls and a Latin 
American Government. Though the in- 
terest of the story carries the reader 
through, despite the somewhat super- 
skeptical and introspective character of 
the hero, it is on the whole disappointing. 
Whether it’s the movies or the Saturday 
Evening Post that have ‘corrupted the 
author, “Tampico” is far from the high 
level of achievement reached in “The 
Three Black Pennies,” “Java Head,” 
or “ Balisand.” 


* * eK * 


The Letters of Fane Austen. Selected with 
an introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. New York: The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 


R. JOHNSON has made the first 
selection to be published of Jane 
Austen’s letters, drawing them from three 
books, the original “Letters” first issued 
in 1884 by Lord Brabourne, others from 
“Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers,” 1905, 
and others from “Jane Austen: Her Life 
and Letters,” by William and R. A. 
Austen-Leigh, 1913. As Mr. Johnson 
quite properly remarks, they “establish 
beyond question all we have been told of 
her enduring love for Cassandra, her 
eager affection for her sailor-brothers, her 
perfect sympathy with the favourite 
nieces, Anna and Lorry.” They will dis- 
appoint those who have acquired a taste 
for the unashamed confessions and heart 





agonies of modern memoir writers. 

Such matter is not in the letters of Jane 

Austen; but they confirm, “and indeed 

may be claimed to prove, the spontaneous, 

and yet studied, methods by which she 

transformed common life into high art!” 
ee KKK 


The Corbin Necklace. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00. 


Res a new type of mystery story in 
which a youngster in his ’teens is the 


Sherlock Holmes of the tangle, we recom- 
mend “The Corbin Necklace.” That isn’t 
its only difference from ordinary dagger 
and blood-on-the-carpet fiction. Mr. 
Webster’s characters, though lightly and 
perhaps a little hastily drawn, are con- 
vincing personalities. He is interested 
frankly in making a good mystery, but his 
sound, psychological sense makes men and 
women out of villain, hero, and thief, and 
not puppets. The book is good fun. 


* * * * * 


East Wind. By Amy Lowell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 


COLLECTION of New England 

tales in blank verse, posthumously 
published. Most of them concern strange, 
scarlet incidents against a plain, white- 
pine background. They would be just 
as good — or better — if done in prose. 
“Ethan Frome” is ten times more effec- 
tive and a greater work of art than the 
whole of “East Wind.” Themes that Mr. 
Frost would inform with the mysterious 
essence of poetry are in Miss Lowell’s 
hands as unconvincing as they are un- 
rhymed. Her talent was pictorial rather 
than narrative. These poems are well 
enough in their way, perfectly respectable 
and workmanlike — but not much more. 

* * kK * 


The Truth About Mormonism. By James 
H. Snowden. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 


HE author, a Protestant clergyman, 

tells a straightforward story of the 
rise, growth, and crystallization of the 
Mormon Church and state. Admittedly 
hostile to the premises of the Mormon 
theory and critical of certain develop- 
ments, he is nevertheless fair-minded and 


‘gives the Mormons credit for their civic 


accomplishments. Less journalistic and 
less amusing than Werner’s “Brigham 
Young,” this book is marked by more 
conviction and more seriousness of pur- 
pose. The best chapters deal with present- 
day Mormonism, and the best parts of 
these convey the opinions of contempo- 
rary observers: (Continued on page 307) 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND FRANCE 


Some Opinions on _ International 
Gratitude, selected with a Foreword 
by James Brown Scott $2.75 


In the light of recent interesting develop- 
ments in the relations of America and 
France, the appearance of Dr. Scott’s book 
is particularly timely. What are and have 
been our true relations with the sister re- 
public, and what, sanely and historically 
considered, is our debt to France, and her 
debt to us? Dr. Scott, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, offers here an authoritative summary 
which should profoundly affect American 
public opinion. 


PREACHING IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By Samuel McComb, D.D. $2.00 


All men know that preaching has fallen 
on evil days, but few can face the obvious 
remedy. Dr. McComb, the well-known 

reacher and theologian, meets this prob- 
em with courage and clear vision. ‘‘ When 
the preacher once more strikes the note of 
truth and reality, men will crowd to hear 
him.” 

This book discusses preaching as a fine 
art. But it stays close to the essentials, and 
does not lose itself in verbiage or abstrac- 
tions. Unlike most books of its kind, it has 
the clear flow of a living stream, and the 
simplicity that comes only with a mastery 
of profound thoughts. 


AN OUTLINE INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS 

By T. H. Robinson About $2.50 


It is all too seldom that a fine scholar can 
lay aside the trappings and impediments of 
his learning, and write with the easy mas- 
tery that makes a difficult topic become 
crystal-clear. In this readable but au- 
thoritative book, Dr. Robinson has achieved 
that difficult end. Impartial, plain, com- 
plete in its survey, this ‘‘Outline Intro- 
duction” will assume its merited niche as 
the primer par excellence in the layman’s 
History of Religions. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By L. F. Salzman $2.50 


This well-known scholar has produced a 
book that makes the Middle Ages seem but 
yesterday. Under the illumination of his 
skill, medieval figures, often cold and life- 
less, become suddenly warm and human. 
Edward I bought toys for his children; the 
Norman conquerers were peevish before 
breakfast! Admirable illustrations help to 
make the Middle Ages live again. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


By M. Rostovtzeff $15.00 


M. Rostovtzeff is a brilliant scholar, who 
combines daring with erudition. In this 
first serious attempt to connect the social 
and economic evolution of the Roman Em- 
pire with its constitutional and adminis- 
trative development, the author makes 
successful use of this combination of 
talents. 
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HE question of cancellation by the 
United States Government of the 
war-time debts of Allied nations, 

which received new impetus a few weeks 
ago through the publication of a letter 
Fresh Debt from Gerorces CLEMEN- 
Virus CEAU, Premier of France 
during the World War, has 

been brought to public attention again 
through an article by Newton D. BaKER 
in the current issue of Trade Winds, pub- 
lication of the Union Trust Company of 

Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Baker, who was 

Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Presi- 

dent Wi1son, is intimate with the terms 

under which many of the debts were con- 
tracted, and his statement has attracted 
wide attention for that reason. He be- 
lieves cancellation to be the only policy 
open to us, both for economic, practical 
reasons, and upon grounds of fulfilling 
our ideals. The whole question should be 
opened at a round table, “where a repre- 
sentative of the United States should be 
authorized to speak with authority and to 
demonstrate to the rest of the world that 

America’s interest is not in dollars, but in 

a reconstructed international order, with 

as much as possible of the grief of the 

World War swept into oblivion, and the 

great industrial nations of the world freed 

to start afresh with harmony and good- 
will, in fair economic competition, and in 
at least enough political codperation to 
preserve peace in the common interest.” 

Mr. Baker feels that the entire issue 
has been befuddled through attempting to 

Separate various items, such as money 

spent by the Allies for actual purchase of 

tein ane — and money spent 
Dawes Plan for feeding the civil popula- 
tions, funds which were 

borrowed before the Armistice and those 
which were borrowed afterwards, for much 
of the money supplied to the Allies was 
to assist in holding the line until, sixteen 
months after we declared war, our Army 
became effective in the field. “Nor is it 
very important to inquire whether at the 
time of the making of these so-called loans 
there was an expectation that they 
should be repaid. The question is not what 

did somebody think in 1917, but what is 

it wise to think now?” Mr. Baker fore- 

sees the breaking down of the Dawes Plan, 

for “the generation in Germany which did 

not cause the war will not mortgage itself 

and its children for two thirds of a century 
on any such basis as was proposed either 
in the Treaty of Versailles or in the re- 
vised Dawes Plan.” Our debt attitude 
has made us feared and disliked abroad. 

Through cancellation, believes Mr. BAKER, 

the feeling of Europe can be altered. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


In Administration circles, the BAKER 
proposal for an international round table 
met with an unsympathetic reception. 
Both Mr. Coo.ipce and the Treasury De- 

, partment have made their 

Site Titht position clear. The debts 

must be paid, for “unless 


money that is borrowed is repaid,” in the 
words of the President’s 1924 message to 


(Keystone) 
Newton D. BAKER 


Secretary of War in President Wilson's 
Cabinet who believes the war debts should 
be canceled 


Congress, “credits cannot be secured in 
time of necessity, and there exists besides 
a moral obligation which our country can- 
not ignore and no other country can 
evade.” 

On September 1, representatives of 
twenty-four nations met at the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to discuss the reservations which the 

Senate placed upon Ameri- 

World Court can adherence to the World 

Controversy Court. The meeting has 

been called for the express purpose of de- 
ciding whether the United States is to be 
accepted as a member state in spite of the 
reservations. By the terms of the Senate’s 
motion, adherence is not to become effec- 
tive until each of the forty-eight nations 
now members of the Court have accepted 
our reservations. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, two Senators who voted 
for adherence last January have an- 
nounced a change in feeling, and one of 
them, Senator TRAMMELL (Democrat) of 





What the World Is Doing 


Florida, states that he will move, when 
Congress convenes in December, to re- 
consider the whole matter. Senator 
Frank R. Goopine of Idaho, recently 
renominated by his party to succeed him- 
self at the polls in November, has au- 
thorized the statement that if given 
another opportunity to vote, he would 
reverse his opinion to a negative position. 
The motion for adherence passed the 
Senate by a vote of 76 to 17; and since a 
two-thirds majority was required to pass, 
the loss of two votes would hardly affect 
the result if another roll call were taken 
on the proposition. No other Senators have 
expressed themselves as having changed 
their opinions since the adjournment of 
Congress. Col. THEoporE RooseEvELt, 
son of the late President, attacked the 
World Court at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on 
August 29. He condemned the forces 
of internationalism in the United States 
which, he said, though not numerous, 
“have great wealth and are astute. . . . 
They decided that if they could not bring 
us directly into the League of Nations, 
they would bring us indirectly into it. . . . 
They accordingly proposed that we join 
the League .Court.” In the opinion of 
Colonel Roosevett, the World Court is 
the creature of the League. 

The first woman governor in the United 
States, Mrs. Miriam A. Fercuson of 
Texas, was decisively defeated in the 
run-off primary on August 28 by between 
ne 200,000 and 225,000 votes. 

Ma” Fergu- Attorney-General Dan 
son Squelched \ioopy, who defeated Gov- 
ernor FEercuson in the first primary on 
July 25, but failed to obtain a majority of 
the 700,000 votes cast, was the victor in 
this second contest. Texas being an almost 
solidly Democratic State, nomination is 
tantamount to election. Governor FEr-. 
cuson failed to adhere to the promise 
she so valiantly made before the first pri- 
mary — that if Moopy defeated her by 
so much as a single vote, she would with- 
draw and leave the field to him. “We will 
never have another proxy governor,” said 
Moopy after his nomination had been 
assured, and he predicted that “Ma” 
Fercuson and her husband, former Gov. 
“Jim” FerRcuson, whose insistent pres- 
ence in the gubernatorial offices and in- 
fluence in the gubernatorial moves had 
aroused the ire of many Texans, were 
through with politics in the Lone Star 
State. But “Jim,” was by no means willing 
to acknowledge perpetual eclipse. “I don’t 
wish to take from Moopy any of the 
sweets of victory,” he said, “but twelve 
years’ experience in politics has taught 
me that when one is young one is inclined 
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to exaggerate the effects of an accomplish- 
ment.” Which may or may not mean that 
the Fercusons intend to carry on in 
politics. 

That crowded swimming pool, the 
English Channel, has been successfully 
crossed by two swimmers since GERTRUDE 
Eper_e broke the record by negotiating 

: the difficult passage in four- 
———_ teen hours and thirty-one 
Churning Minutes on August 6. Mrs. 

Ciemincton Corson of 
New York City was the first to duplicate 
Miss EpERLE’s feat, and while she failed 
to break her record, she cut well under the 
time of all men who had been successful 
before her. Her time was fifteen hours and 
thirty-two minutes. Mrs. Corson, a Dane 
by birth and twenty-seven years of age, 
is the mother of two small children. In 
1923 she failed to swim across the Channel 
as an adverse tide caught her when but 
two miles from the shore. In the present 
swim, no tug accompanied her. A motor 
boat trailed behind, keeping a good fifty 
yards distant, however, and her husband, 
rowing in a dory, also made the crossing. 
Because of the tides, Mrs. Corson was 
forced to swim about forty miles. Previous 
to her Channel crossing, she had made two 
long-distance swims of considerable note, 
one around Manhattan Island, a distance 
of forty-two miles, which she covered in 
sixteen hours, and the other from Albany 
to New York, a distance of 153 miles — a 
remarkable feat which she accomplished 
in five days, three hours, eleven and one 
half minutes. Mrs. Corson’s manager has 
challenged Gertrupe EpDERLE to a race 
around Manhattan Island for a purse of 
$25,000, but Miss EpereE has refused to 
compete, her manager stating that she 
will remain the world’s champion woman 
swimmer until some other woman beats 
her Channel record. 





“a 
Mrs. CLEMINGTON CoRSON 

Second woman to swim the English 

Channel, who is the mother of two children. 

She failed to beat Gertrude Ederle’s record 


Two days after Mrs. Corson’s feat, 
Ernst VIERKOETTER duplicated it and 
lowered the world’s record made by Miss 
Eper-e. His time was twelve hours and 

forty-three minutes, while 


A New the fastest time for any of 
Channel h : nit 
Record the previous masculine 


swimmers, set by T1rRaBos- 
CHI in 1923, was sixteen hours and twenty- 
three minutes. VIERKOETTER, who is a 
baker in Cologne, had failed in an attempt 
earlier in the season. He is now talking 
of a round-trip swim to take place next 
summer. Congratulations from Miss 
EperteE and Mrs. Corson were dis- 
patched immediately his feat became 
known, and each of the woman swimmers 
expressed the hope that the three of them 
might race across the Channel in 1927. 
The former German Crown Prince is said 
to have assisted VIERKOETTER financially. 
The swimmer had saved only enough for a 
single attempt, and when this was unsuc- 
cessful, he appealed to the former Crown 
Prince for financial assistance which was 
immediately forthcoming. 

Again the cryptic cable dispatch, 
“Marines have landed,” appears upon the 
front pages, and this time, as on various 
past occasions, Nicaragua is the scene of 
action. Two gunboats, the Ga/veston and 
the Tulsa, were dispatched to the Central 
American republic, the first to Bluefields 
on the east coast, and the second to 

‘ Corinto on the Pacific side, 
Told Anin and several hundred Marines 
and bluejackets have been 
landed at Bluefields, where an attack is 
expected from the revolutionists attempt- 
ing to overthrow the régime of Gen. 
Em1L1ano Cuamorro. The function of our 
Government’s forces will be simply to 
protect the property and lives of aliens. 
Marines withdrew from Nicaragua about 
a year ago, after a peaceful election which 
was held under their supervision had 
ended in Don Cuartes Saorzano’s 
becoming President. A short time later, 
General Cuamorro, who was formerly 
Nicaraguan minister to the United 
States, organized a successful coup d'état 
and seized the power. Our Government 
has never recognized the CHAmMoRRO 
régime in accordance with an agreement 
made in 1922 with the Central American 
governments, providing that recognition 
would be withheld from any government 
so formed until an opportunity had been 
given the people to reorganize the country 
in a constitutional manner. 


An interesting situation has arisen with. 


regard to the revolution because of 
Nicaragua’s protests to the League of 
Nations at Geneva that the Mexican 
Government is running guns 

= League for revolutionists ee 

nvolved * ; . 

ally taking part in the dis- 

turbance. Nicaragua’s protest, received in 
Geneva on August 27, states that “on the 
seventeenth instant the Mexican auxili- 
ary warship, Concon, set sail from Salina 














(Keystone) 
AucusTE HENnrr Ponsot 
France has appointed him her High 
Commissioner in Syria, succeeding 
Senator Henri de Jouvenel 


Cruz on a freebooting expedition against 
the peace of Nicaragua. It was equipped, 
armed, and manned, including military 
forces actually in service, by the Mexican 
Government for the purpose of assisting 
Nicaraguan revolutionaries who have so 
far failed, however, in attempts to over- 
throw the public order.” The protest is 
being regarded with interest by our own 
State Department in Washington since it 
marks the first instance in which the 
League has been called upon to consider 
a Latin American difficulty. Although 
Nicaragua is a member of the League, 
Mexico is not. Procedure in such cir- 
cumstances is established in the League 
Covenant which requires that the nation 
not a member of the League be requested, 
for the purpose of considering the matter, 
temporarily to assume the obligations of a 
member state. Although no official com- 
munication has been received from the 
League, the Mexican Foreign Minister, 
Aaron Saenz, has expressed himself as 
being opposed to any such inquiry as that 
laid out in the League Covenant. He dis- 
claimed any part in alleged gun-running 
activities so far as the Mexican Govern- 
ment was concerned, and stated that if 
Mexicans had brought war matériel into 
Nicaragua and had taken part in the 
revolution, it was entirely Nicaragua’s 
affair. 

A new High Commissioner for the 
troublesome mandate of Syria has been 
appointed by the French Government 
to succeed Senator HENRI DE JOUVENEL, 
who has been recalled. Aucuste Henri 
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Keystone) — 
GREECE’S PRESIDENT AGAIN 


Admiral Paul Conduriotis was forced by 

General Pangalos to resign a year ago. 

General Condylis who overthrew the 

Pangalos régime, has returned Conduri- 
otis to the presidency 


Ponsot is to be France’s new chief, and 
apparently the rebel Druse tribesmen, 
whom the French have 
never been able to subdue, 
are bent upon giving him a 
warm reception. Three recent raids have 
borne witness to their determination to 
keep fighting until their demands are met. 
The aviation world suffered a distinct 
loss in the tragic death on August 27 of 
Commander Joun A. Ropcers, son of 
Rear Admiral Joun A. Ropcers, retired. 
Commander Ropcers had 
flown from Washington, 
D. C. to Philadelphia to in- 
spect some new ’planes in the navy vard 
there and was manceuvring for a landing 
when his machine sideslipped too close to 
the ground for him to regain his equilib- 
rium. The ’plane was between fifty and 150 
feet above the Delaware River when the 
fatal accident occurred, and dropped into 
shallow water not far from shore. Officers 
and men who witnessed the crash dashed 
through the shallow water to the ’plane, 
but it was fifty minutes before Com- 
mander Ropcers could be freed. His 
mechanic, SAMUEL SCHULTZ, who was seri- 
ously injured, was lifted out immediately 
and hurried to the hospital. Commander 
Rodgers died two hours after the accident, 
retaining consciousness almost to the end. 
The naval flyer is best remembered for his 
exploit of just a year ago when, as com- 
mander of the San Francisco-Hawaii 
flight, he was lost for eight days in the 
Pacific while ’planes and ships combed the 


Syria Still 
Sizzles 


A Tragic 
Death 


seas for him. On August 31, 1925, in com- 
mand of the seaplane, PN-g No. 1, Rop- 
GERS set out, and after completing 1,700 
miles of the 2,100-mile flight, his fuel gave 
out, due to constant battling with adverse 
winds, forcing him to descend. Not until 
September 10, when all hope of finding the 
gallant officer and his men had been aban- 
doned, was his seaplane discovered by the 
submarine, R-4, about fifteen miles east 
‘of the island of Kauai. RopcErs was made 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Aéronautics in recognition of his heroic 
conduct. With his death, the roster of the 
Navy, for the first time in its history, is 
without a Joun Ropcers of the famous 
line which dates back to 1776. 
Preparations for the projected New 
York-Paris transatlantic flight have 
been somewhat delayed by an internal 
squabble which has broken out between 
Capt. René Fonck, French 
army ace who was engaged 
as pilot for the flight, and 
Capt. Homer Berry of the United States 
Air Service Reserve. No one seems to 
know how the two aviators came to fall 
out, but it suddenly developed that 
Fonck was planning to make the flight 
with but a single companion, Lieut. 
A.ttan Snoppy, U. S. N., who received 
leave of absence from Secretary of the 
Navy Curtis D. Wixzur. Captain BERRY 
immediately insisted that he had been 
designated the third member of the ex- 
pedition in the contract signed by Cap- 
tain Fonck, the only condition under 


which he should be left behind being that 


Paris Flight 
Delayed 


his weight was considered too great. With 
the splendid performance of the Sikorsky 
*plane which is to carry the men, however, 
Captain Berry believes that objection on 
such grounds is little short of ridiculous. 
It is estimated that the flight will require 
thirty-five hours, too long a stretch for 
one man to operate the controls. Lieuten- 
ant SNoppy’s entire attention will be oc- 
cupied with navigating the craft, so that a 
third man is an absolute necessity, be- 
lieves BERRY. 

Proponents of American adherence to 
the World Court are regarding with 
considerable satisfaction the victory of 
Senator SamueL M. SHortripGE in the 
California primaries. Sena- 
tor SHORTRIDGE; one of 
the Administration Repub- 
icans who voted for the Court, was op- 
posed by Rosert M. Crarke who ran 
upon an anti-World Court platform and 
received the active support of Senator 
Hiram Jounson. Interestingly enough, 
Senator SHortTripGE is the first of the 
Republican Senators who voted for the 
World Court to win his fight for renomina- 
tion. The prospect that Gov. At Situ 
of New York would be a strong contender 
for the Presidential nomination in 1928 
became an issue in the Democratic Sena- 
torial fight. Joun B. Ex.iort, indorsed by 
Witu1am G. McApoo, accused his op- 
ponent, IstporeE DockweEILeR, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, of being 
in league with Tammany to nominate 
Governor SmirTH in 1928, and fought out 
a successful campaign upon that issue. 


Pacific 
Primary 





(Acme) 


Last Honors To A NAVAL HERO 


Three officers, two sailors, and two Marines reverently carry the casket bearing the 
body of Commander John Rodgers from a Philadelphia undertaking establishment and start 
it upon its journey to the dead aviator’s home in Havre de Grace, Maryland 
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(Continued from page 304) mostly clergy- 
men who understand conditions and esti- 
mate them with unusual justice. The 
author is no alarmist and believes that 
education and good sense will in time 
eliminate the Mormon heresy and folly. 
He is a candid and a wise Christian anda 
sound scholar. 
**x KK * 


Last Memoirs of a Tenderfoot. By R. B. 
Townshend. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.50. 


HE recollections of an Englishman 

who came to New Mexico and 
Arizona in the ’seventies and again in 
the early nineteen-hundreds. The book is 
filled with observation and good-humored 
comment. It is not a profound document, 
but it is the record of an adaptable, cheer- 
ful sportsman in a strange land. 


* ee KK 


More Uncensored Recollections. Anony- 
mous. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$3.50. 


ORE faded scandal from the 
author of “Things I Shouldn’t 
Tell” and “Uncensored Recollections.” 
In this volume, however, his anecdotes 
seem to have more vitality and point than 
the rather heavy, leering stories in the two 
preceding. The author is, of course, a bad 
old man; but at least he has a talent for 
remembering all manner of gossip, and a 
perfectly clear opinion as to the myriad 
men and women he has known in the 
beautiful and half worlds. 


* * kK * 


Greek Pottery. By Charles Dugas. London: 
A. and C. Black, Ltd. $1.40. 


HIS translation of M. Dugas’ small 

French handbook fulfills a useful 
purpose. Unfortunately, it is written with 
little magnetism, and the illustrations 
suffer from the quality of the paper on 
which they are reproduced. M. Dugas 
adheres to the French school in his dating 
of certain classes of pottery, but this does 
not affect the general usefulness of the 
book to the nontechnical reader. 


* * Ke K€ 


Tarr. By Wyndham Lewis. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS novel was written and published 

before the war, more than ten years 
ago, but it is quite in the forefront of the 
modern school, having been written years 
in advance of its time. The story of a 
group of unpleasing people in the inter- 
national art colony of Paris, it concerns 
itself with the pathology of human rela- 
tions. Also, it is written in a style and from 
a point of view distinctly of the kind we 
have come to describe as postwar. The 
book shows acuteness, intelligence, and a 
disagreeably realistic power of analysis. It 





is thorny and uncomfortable to read, and 
proves nothing in particular for all its 
accuracy of detail. 


* ee KX 


Beyond the Baltic. By A. MacCallum 
Scott. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $4.00. 


N intelligent Englishman visits the 
bewildering variety of the Baltic 
States — including Soviet Russia. His 
experiences are pleasantly and interest- 
ingly told, and his conclusions are stamped 
with the large, simple wisdom of the 
healthy norm. Two comments on Russia 
will indicate the shrewdness of his thought: 
“The meaning of the Revolution is that 
Russia has once more become an Asiatic 
State. . . . The thing which is growing up 
in Russia is not Communism as we con- 
ceive it, but Government by Chartered 
Company, the Government of Russia is a 
great capitalist trading organization, like 
the old East India Company.” 
Particularly interesting are his chap- 
ters dealing with the new Baltic repub- 
lics which serve the uneasy réle of buffer 
states between Soviet Russia and western 
Europe. Throughout, the author is genial 
and matter of fact without being dull or 
prejudiced. 


* * * K * 


East and West of Hellespont. By Z. 
Duckett Ferriman. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


LEASANT, rambling papers on cor- 

ners of the Near East, excellently 
illustrated and well written. The author 
has seeing eyes and tells his stories with 
zest. The result is worth while. 


** * * * 


Candaules’ Wife and Other Old Stories. By 
Emily James Putnam. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


HEY who would retell an old tale 
successfully must bring to their task 
an artful cunning in embroidery that its 
point and freshness may remain un- 
changed in the passing of the years. 
Herodotus was fond of a good story in his 
day, but more often than not he left his 
readers a bit baffled as to the true ending 
of things. Mrs. Putnam has taken five of 
his tales and retold them with just the 
right delicacy and emphasis to intrigue 
the modern reader. She has not hesitated 
to use her knowledge of the period to fill 
out the background where necessary, and 
her command of irony and humor bridges 
the gap of the centuries. For her style — 
and it is excellent — is obviously of the 
Twentieth Century, while the kernel of 
the stories lies in the distant past. Those 
who have the taste to appreciate when 
the renovation of an historic work is no 
desecration but an improvement will de- 
light in these stories. 
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The Negro and the 
Franchise 
(Continued from page 292) 

dat is I kin vote if I kin git registered, but 
I has been trying to git registered fo’ de 
pas’ ten years, and I is always jes too late 
or jes too early. If it wa’n’t for dat I could 
vote all right, boss.” 

Well, they do not have to tell them they 
are too late or too early in the South now. 
They have just got out of the habit of 
applying. So everything is legal and 
lovely, and there is no discrimination 
against the negro! Be that as it may, it 
would be a very heavy responsibility, 
even if one had the power, to change the 
political situation between whites and 
blacks in the South now. There is no 
possible way in which restoration of his 
political potency to the negro could 
improve conditions, better government, or 
promote the happiness of either race. On 
the other hand, there are a dozen direct 
ways in which such a change could make 
things all around very much worse for 
everybody. 





Letters to the Editor 





The Prohibition Issue Again 
San Diego, California. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have been a subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT for about twenty years. 
The reason I am not renewing my sub- 
scription is because of the persistent and 
insistent attacks of THe INDEPENDENT 
upon the prohibition amendment and its 
advocates. I don’t expect THE Inpe- 
PENDENT always to voice my views, but 
I do expect it to be broad gauged and 
tolerant. I recognize that there are both 
advantages and disadvantages, both good 
and evil, in all legislation of this sort. I 
believe that the good far outbalances the 
bad in case of prohibition. 

We all have our “logic-tight compart- 
ments,” and apparently THE INDEPEND- 
ENT does not relish having its own 
pointed out. For example, it is a repeated 
contention of THE INDEPENDENT that 
prohibition has put an end to the cause of 
temperance. Has making stealing a crime 
stopped the teaching of honesty? Or has 
the prohibition of filth in the cellar, yard, 
or alley in any way deterred the teaching 
of cleanliness? Quite the contrary is the 
case, excepting as public mandatory dis- 
approval may abate the stealing or filth, 
making less of such teaching necessary. 

Again, it is the contention of THE 
INDEPENDENT that “prohibition prevents 
self-discipline,” that “obedience to law is 
negative.” This is logical, of course, but it 
is not logical to conclude that for this 
reason we should have no prohibitions. 


Should a boy be brought up in booze or 
dope or lewd environment so that he may 
develop “self-discipline,” because “obedi- 
ence to law is negative?” Shall we permit 
obvious and flaunting vice to flourish in 
order to teach self-control? 

Tue INDEPENDENT believes that the 
way to settle the evil of drunkenness and 
its train of vices is through the instruction 
and the training of the individual. You 
would say “get every individual to be 
temperate in the use of intoxicants and the 
problem is solved.” In this every rational 
being must agree. Multiplied millions of 
us believe that total abstinence, in Amer- 
ica, at least, is a better, more practical 
goal. But right here THE INDEPENDENT 
stops, forgetting the simple axiom that 
there is a social or institutional approach. 
The saloon, which the wets would restore, 
was a breeder of intemperance and a host 
of other vices. If the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or the Volstead Act are repealed or 
modified boozeward, you know, and every 
informed hard-headed citizen knows, that 
the saloon would at once return. There 
are two modes of approach: first, the 
instruction and training of the individual; 
and second, the purification of environ- 
mental factors which tend to nullify and 
counteract the training of the individual. 

Wits E. Jounson, 
Director of Education, 
California State Teachers College. 





Mountains and Molehills 
Paris, France. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I wish to tell you that your article on 
the subject of the demonstration of the 
Anciens Combattants here against the 
payments of war debts was an extremely 
accurate summing up of the real situation. 

There is no doubt that a close connec- 
tion exists between the press campaign 
against foreigners and the difficulties of 
the various French Governments. It was 
extremely difficult to increase taxes, rail- 
way fares, and the cost of living to keep 
pace with the depreciation of the franc 
without having social disorders. The 
French Deputies had also been unable to 
vote themselves an .increase in salary 
because of public opinion. Hence, the 
diversion. 

Unfortunately, most American critics 
have failed to realize the true nature of the 
movement and have favored the French 
propaganda by taking it too seriously. 
Your perspicacity is admirable. 

One misconception still persists in the 
States. France is in no way poor; the fall 
of the franc is balanced by the increase in 
prices; the wealth of the country is not 
affected. As taxes have been far below the 
prewar level ever since the war, the pub- 
lic have profited at the expense of the 
Government and its foreign creditors. It 


is admitted that France has exported 
$2,000,000,000 in capital in the last few 
months; it is estimated that the country 
contains about $1,000,000,000 in foreign 
money, which is being hoarded, as well 
as some 2,000,000,000 gold francs. The 
Bank of France has a gold reserve of 
over 3,500,c00,000 francs. But, while 
they will risk their lives for their country, 
they will not take any chances with 
their money. 
An American RESIDENT. 





An Overrated Scientist 
Homestead, Michigan. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read in your July 10 issue 
“The Light that Never Fails.” Splendid 
stuff. Some will question, as I do, the 
justice of classing the “Wizard of Wirt- 
temberg” (Einstein) with Galileo, Coper- 
nicus, Newton, Tycho Brahe, Aristarchus, 
John Kepler, and others whom the 
ages have accepted as first contributors 
to the knowledge of the universe as is 
done in the interesting article referred to. 
The Einstein theory of relativity has not 
brought about as yet, if ever it shall, 
a profound revolution in astronomical 
science. Leaving out the fact that rela- 
tivity is not new with Einstein, and the 
further fact that it has neither been fully 
proven nor accepted universally, and that 
it is a blurred presentation by the “ Wiz- 
ard,” it is not as important as the latest 
research that appears to have quite 
proven it an error in part if not entirely. 
I cite you the experiments in ether drift 
by Michelson and Morley and Miller. 
Especially have the elaborate results 
obtained by Dayton C. Miller thrown 
into grave question all that Einstein so 
confusedly claims. Miller, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, has continued 
the Morley-Michelson experiments to a 
fair and clear and complete conclusion. 
The earth is adrift in its own ether. Then 
there are the movements of the whole 


‘solar system and perhaps other earth 


motions all of which negative the rela- 
tivity claim. 

Instead of picking out Einstein, 
it would be far more just to mention 
Ralph Wilson, and Stromberg, Campbell, 
Moore, Lundmark, Stokes, Planck, Sil- 
berstein, Lorentz, FitzGerald, and ever 
so many others who have done better 
work than Einstein. Just now the Ameri- 
can school of astronomers is doing 
the best work of the world. Harvard 
takes in the entire earth, and Mt. Wil- 
son, Dudley, Yerkes, Lick, and Mich- 
igan are all doing wonderful things. 
Perhaps leading all individuals is the 
Lady of the Stars of Harvard. Einstein 
happened to attract the popular public 
as a “best seller.” Surely not more 
seriously. 

CuaseE S. Ossorn. 
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On the Mexican Squabble 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Simpich, in his excellent summary 
of the Mexican laws concerning the 
churches and religion (INDEPENDENT for 
August 21) has somewhat been misled at 
one point. None of the Protestant schools 
in Mexico has been closed except for a day 
or two, in a few cases, pending certain 
adjustments. They are going full blast, 
and their codperation in educating the 
people is warmly welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment. The law forbids religious instruc- 
tion only in schools of primary grades. 
It does not permit a minister or a member 
of a religious order to be principal of a 
primary school. 

Those are the only restrictions of im- 
portance. Manifestly, they are not fatal 
to the operation of the schools. The two 
institutions which he mentions are going 
on with their work unhindered and are 
crowded with pupils. 

GeorcE B. Winton. 





By Way of Encouragement 
Los Angeles. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It is my wish at this time to express my 
heartfelt admiration for the way THE 
INDEPENDENT is capturing and reflecting 
the sentiments of the more discriminating 
in this great country of ours. The writer 
has in mind most particularly the last 
few issues. The pithy article on the 
Mexico Church question for one, and the 
apt critique on the Sesquicentennial in 
the current issue for another. 

When the cut-and-dried ineptitudes of 
the movies continue to receive the en- 
thusiastic applause of the unthinking 
thousands, it is really refreshing to run 
across a sheet such as yours that has 
not only ideals, but is stanch enough to 
uphold them in unequivocal fashion. Let 
the good work go on! 

Atsert O. Ecce. 





A Voice in Condemnation 
Creston, Iowa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have your notice stating that my 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT ex- 
pires soon and asking me to subscribe 
again. In 1920 I paid my subscription for 
some years in advance in accordance with 
an offer presented by those in charge of 
the paper at that time. For at that time 
Hamilton Holt, a man of vision, of 
decency, of sense, and of character, was 
making THe INDEPENDENT a worth-while 
instrument of service. However, not long 
afterwards he disassociated himself, and 
under the present administration of THE 





Telephoning over a ray of light 





Building on the Telephone Principle 





Firty years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
> of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 


casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrical stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 








AMERICAN "TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMmPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








INDEPENDENT I consider it an insult to 
even be asked to expend a dime for it. 
Had I not been paid up in advance, it 
would have indeed stopped coming to me 
long ago. 

You presume to be independent in your 
approach to vital matters of world life 
today, but there is not a vital question 
before the public today that can find one 
speck of power, encouragement, and 
success at your hand. Whatever it is you 





attempt, you straddle all over creation, 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





ending up with an indorsement of the 
low, dirty, and contemptible side of the 
issue at hand. The sum total of the part 
you take in great moral issues — matters 
of public righteousness — is harmful and 
not good, by reason of the subtle poison 
which you inject into questions where 
true leaders are giving service while you 
give disservice. If that is the ministry of 
“Independent” thinking and acting, then 
Heaven save us all from Independence. 
Crype C. Harris. 
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